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M DCCXCI. 



T HE ingenious Author of the following Me¬ 
moir, during a refidence of fix months in Edin¬ 
burgh, was diftinguifhed by the variety of his know¬ 
ledge, the vivacity of his converfation, and the agree- 
ablenefs of his manners. He foon acquired the friend- 
fhip of many perfons of eminence, and his fociety was 
particularly acceptable to the Men of Letters in this 
city. To all fuch the account he gave of his travels 
in Greece and among the Greek iilands could not fail 
of being 




V 



chiefly attra&ed by the hiftory of his refearches and 
difcoveries in the Plain of Troy, which he had re- 
peatedly vifited, and of which he had taken an accu¬ 
rate furvey. 


The prefent ftate of that once renowned region, the 
mention of which recals to a claflical imagination fo 
many pleafing ideas, had never been explained with 
any fort of accuracy. Travellers indeed, both an- 

cient and modern, had occafionally been there ; but 

# 

from various caufes, which the Reader will find ex- 

9 

plained in the enfuing Memoir, they had all failed of 

<■» 

giving proper fatisfa&ion on this interefting fubjett. 


One modern traveller in particular, I mean the late 
Mr Robert Wood, from whom much was expe&ed, 
and who publilhed'the refult of his enquiries under 
the title of A Comparative View of the ancient and 
prefent State of the Troade y had been extremely un- 
fuccefsful in his refearches. Inftead of elucidating 
the fubjett, he feemed to have involved it in greater 

obfcurity 


% 
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obfcurity than ever; and he, who had the higheft ad¬ 
miration of Homer, and who found that great Poet 

• 9 

agreeing with Nature every where elfe, was reduced 
to the mortifying neceflity of acknowledging that he 
could find fcarce any refemblance betwixt the pic¬ 
tures in the Iliad, and that part of a country which 

t 

we may fuppole the Poet would have been careful to 
defcribe with more than ordinary precision. Such a 
publication, by throwing a thick cloud over this por- 

w 

tion of claflic ground, had the effedl of exciting in 
the mind of every elegant fcholar nothing but fen- 

e 

fations of difappointment and regret*. 




When M. Chevalier privately communicated to 
Pome of the Members of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh an account of the fuccefs of his tra¬ 
vels in the Troad, and pointed out to them how 
exa&ly he found the prefent appearance of that 
country Hill to accord with the defcriptions and in¬ 
cidents in the Poems of Homer, they were, as may 
be fuppofed, highly gratified ; and they encouraged 

the 
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the Author to lay his refearches before the public 
Meetings of the Society. 


♦ 

Accordingly he read the following Memoir and ex¬ 
hibited his own delineation of the region which he 

* 

defcribed, at feveral of thofe Meetings, with great 
approbation; and the Committee appointed for pu- 

blifhing papers, foon after, unanimoufly judged them 
highly deferving of a place in the next volume of 


the Society’s Tranfa&ions 


They 


were 


of 


opinion 


that the Memoir ihould be printed firft of the Pa¬ 
pers of the Literary Clafs, and that the Author 


to 


fhould be furnilhed with fome feparate copies, 
give him an opportunity of obliging his particular 
friends with a perufal of his ingenious work long 
before the complete volume of Tranfa&ions could 
be laid before the Public. 


In the mean time, to prevent all hazard which 
this might occaiion, of the appearance of any negli¬ 
gent and furreptitious Tranflation* the Committee 

* 

thought 
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thought proper to have a Verfion publifhed under 
their own infpe&ion, before the Original fhould be 


printed 


> 


and as the 


of this feemed 


de 


upon 


me* more naturally than on any other 


Member of the Society, I did not decline, but moft 

readily undertook the tafk; efpecially as the Author 

% 

had done me the honour to exprefs how agreeable it 
would be to him that I ihould not only tranflate his 
paper, ,but likewife adjuft all the references, produce 


the proper quotations 


from 


authors, accom 


pany the tranllation with Notes and Illuftrations, and 
prepare the whole work for the prefs. 


This I promifed to the Author to perform when 
he was about to leave Edinburgh fome months ago; 
and though I have found the difcharging of my en¬ 
gagement much more laborious than I had at firft 
apprehended, I proceeded with alacrity in the work, 
in hopes that I was doing an acceptable fervice to 

every claflical fcholar, and to every admirer of the 
genius of Homer, 


b 


In 



t 
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In the addition of the Notes and Illuftrations, I 

9 

was particularly animated by the advice and appro¬ 
bation of two of my learned colleagues and much 
refpedted friends, Mr Frafer-Tytier, Profeflor of Civil 
Hiftory, and Mr Playfair, Profeflor of Mathematics, 
both of whom had taken a very early and warm in- 
tereft in the fate of this Paper, and had been among 
the foremoft to difcern the merit of the Author, and 
to encourage him to lay the fruit of his labours before 
the Royal Society. 

% 

With refpeft to quotations from ancient authors, 

inftead of introducing into a tranflation from the 

# 

French all the paflages in the original languages at 
full length, which, if it had been done, muft have in¬ 
curred the cenfure of pedantry, if not inconfiftency, 
it was thought that, for the moft part, references to 
thefe would be quite fufficient for the Learned; but 
that to give a confiderable number of them in 
Englifh, was requifite for making this Diflertation 
intelligible and entertaining to fuch readers as have 

no 


i 
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no other acquaintance with Homer than through the 

I 

medium of a tranflation. At the fame time, if I may 
have been tempted now and then to indulge myfelf, 
—and I hope the claflical reader, with the complete 
detail of a paflage in Greek or Latin; where it was 
not abfolutely neceflary, I lhall not, I truft, be cen- 
fured with much afperity. 

A. D. 


IDIN. COLL.? 
SEPT. I. I79I. J 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE PREFACE. 


Edinburgh, Feb. 29.1792. 

HE following Memoir was printed feveral months ago; but as the principal 
Map was not till lately finilhed by the engraver, the publication was neceffarily 
delayed. In the mean time, the politenefs of his Excellency Baron de Alvenfleben, 
the Hanoverian Ambaflador at London, enabled me to tranfmit a copy to the author; 
who happened to be at Gottingen. The celebrated Mr Heyne, the ornament of that 
Univerfity, having expreffed a defire to perufe the performance, the author molt rea¬ 
dily fubmitted it to his examination, and had the fatisfa&ion to find, that he not only 
highly approved of it, but propofed to tranilate it into German, and publilh it in that 
language. They both, however, agreed in thinking it proper, that this propofal 
Ihould be communicated to the Council of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, whofe 
confent they confidered to be necefiary, as the Memoir had not yet been publilhedby 
authority of that Committee, either in the original French or in Engliih. This, as 
may be fuppofed, was eafily obtained, efpecially as it did not appear probable, that 
the German tranflation could be finilhed previous to the time of publilhing the 

Information of this being immediately conveyed to the author, he communicated ’ 
it to Mr Heyne; and as I underftood, that the latter of thofe gentlemen had fignified a 
defire to correfpond with me upon the fubje£t of the Memoir and the Maps, I was 
glad to embrace fuch an opportunity. I therefore wrote a letter to Mr Heyne, and 
was juft going to difpatch it, when I had the honour of receiving one from that emi¬ 
nent Scholar. It has been thought proper to fubjoin the correfpondence here ; more 
efpecially as Mr Heyne's poftfcript contains information which cannot fail to give 
the higheft fatisfa&ion to the learned reader. 




Mr 
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Mr Hetk£*s LETTER to Mr 1 >a£ZE£« 


Qua res, vir clariffime, a 
• I. Lechevalier mihi fignifi< 


follicitum ac fufpenfum 


eo commentatiouis 


in fermonem German icum vertendae ad Vos efle relaturum ; earn nunc audio 

♦ 

tranfadam, ut non modo omni follicitudine me liberatum, verum etiam magna 


affeftum 


cum 




team roga- 


tionem admififti, ut admiratione atque amore Tui haud parum me contadum profitear. 
Retulifti de confilio meo ad Societatem Illuftrem, et voluntatem ejus es expertus tam 
facilem ac proclivem, ut nuntiatum mihi fit ab amico nollro communi, licere con- 
filium exfequi, et bona cum venia veftra cum ipfam ejus commentationem, turn notas 
tuas dodiflimas Germanice converfas in publicum edere; nec Vos intercidere, quo 
minus tabularum geographicarum exemplum ab artifice noftrate expreiTum adjicien- 
dum curem. Agnofco in his verse glorias Audio Vos teneri, cum veftrarum curarum 
frudum et laudem aliis non invideatis fed liberaliter impertiatis etiam extero et vo- 


bis vix nomine noto ho 


veftra 


veftri de me fignificationem admodum honorificam efle fadam, annitendumque mihi 
efle in iplainterpretatione operis curanda,ne expedationem veftram diligentiae fefellifle 
videar. Qua in re, cum ofiicio meo fatisfacere videar, rogatum Te effe volo, vir cla¬ 
riffime, ut Viris prseftantiflimis gratam mea 
ad omne officiorum genus, Tuique 


ftudiofiflimum 


e paratum 
Gottingae, 


d. xxv. Jan. 179a. 


Chr. G. Heywe 


Ignofces fi literas Latine exaratas ad Te dedi; nam Angli 
ditum non habeam. Tu, ft voles aliquid refcribere, uteri 
Gallico, feu Latino, ut libuerit. 


♦ 

nfum fatis expe 


fermone 


i recenlione efle occupatum, ad Virgilii 
auditum a Leche valierio nollro 1 hoc ill 


in Troadem fadum animum meum maxime 


Mr 
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McDalzzl's LETTER to Mr Huynh, written, but not Cent, before the receipt of 
tbe above. The Anfwer to Mr Hetne's Letter is contained in the Poftfcript. 

Viro ernditiffirao Chr. G. Hetnb 

Andreas Dalzel S. 

Quum nuper a Chevalierio, viro ingeniofo mihique amicifihno, certior fa&us fui, 
Heyni eruditiflime atque celeberrime, Te interpretationem meam Anglicanam libelli 

fui de Campo ubi 

laboremque turn ipfius au&oris turn interpretis comprobafle, equidem magnopere lae- 
tatus fum; gaudiumque meum auftum fenfi, fimul ac fpem ab auftore conceptam in- 
tellererim fore ut Tu ipfe commentationem fuam cultu Germanico donares. Nam et 
illi, cui omnia ut feliciter eveniant vehementer opto, eum raftum fuifie interpretem 
quem dofta Germania atque univerfa Refpublica literaria, tanquam omnis politioris 
doftrinae decus ac tutamen, tamdiu refpexerint, magnum famas incrementum ; et mihi 
lpfi, talem tantumque virum collegam et adjutorem in eadem provincia fortitum efie, 
infignem honorem allaturum perfentire vifus fum. Feftinabam igitur, per literas ad 
amicum noftrum datas, fcrupulum ilium amovere, quo te teneri audiveram ne fi 
commentationem hanc in Germanicum a Te converfam ederes, antequam apud nos 
interpretatio mea publici juris fada foret, falcem tuam in meflem alienam immilMe 
videreris. 

Porro, quum ex literis etiam amici noftri accepilTem, Te fcire cupientem an fatis 
ampla copia exemplarium tabularum geographicarum, (quae funt pars omnino necef- 
faria hujus operis) ad interpretationem tuam Germanicam inftruendam, Tibi ex 
Anglia fuppeditari poiTet, fcire fimul cupere poffetne per epiflolas mecum de hac re 
agi,nefas foreduxi talem negligere occafionem ultro oblatam fcribendi ad virum quem 
jampridem admirari foleo. Quo autem facilius Tibi fatisfacerem, fcripli illico ad bi* 
bliopolam Londinenfem, editorem interpretation^ meae,et qui campi Trojani grandem 
tabulam geographicam, a Chevalierio noftro delineatam, Londini aere incidend am cu- 
rat, ad cognofcendum quid ille de hac re cenferet. Interea mea ipfius opinio eft, ut 
fimul ac ad manus tuas venerint fingula tabularum exemplaria, quae ad Te mittenda 
quam primum curabo, (et habes jam tabulas Popii et Wodii) facillimum erit alicui 
fculptori Germanico eorura accuratam imitationem exhibere. Primum fpecimen ta¬ 
bulae preecipuae, quod ad me nuper corrigendum raiflum fuerat, ante decern tantum 
hofce dies Londinum remifi. Artifex quidem pulcherrime navavit operam; fed 

propter 


Troja fuit , meis qualibufcunque annotationibus inftru&am, legifle 


I 



(xvi) POSTSCRIPT to XHi PREFACE. 

propter cunftationem ejus, qui eft mos horum hominum, libellus nondum pubtici juris 
fa&us eft; prodibit tamen, ut fpero, propediem. 

Pergas interea, vir celeberrime, interpret a tionem tuam conficere; Teque fofpitet 
Deus O. M. ad opera multo major a molienda, ut Georgise tuae Auguftae, adeoque 
totius Reipublicae literariae magnum omamentum diu vigeas. Vale, Tuique me ob- 
fervantiffimum crede. Scr. Edinburgi, in Acad. Jacobi VI. Scotorum Regis, 
d. xvii. Feb. 179a. 

Hactenus fcripferam, et jam in eo eram,vir eruditiffime, ut haec adTe dimitterem, 
quum ad manus meas allatae eflent jucundiflimae tuae literae. Gaudeo equidem audire 
Te omni foUicitudine jam efie liberatum, per ea quae cum Chevalierio noftro comma- 
nicaveram, Teque nunc fine mora tuum exfequi confilium defcriptionis Troadis Ger- 
manice vertendae; quam noa folum vertes, verum etiam, ut fpero, annotationibus 
propriis locupletandam curabis, quod magno emolumento operi certe erit. 

Magnae funt a me Tibi debitae gratiae, propter amorem et laudes quibus me profe- 

qui dignatus fis, quibus autem quam fim indignus abunde fentio. Primam occafionem 

■ 

arripiam referendi ad Senatum Societatis Regiae Edinburgenfis de benevolentia qua 
ejus exceperis obfervantiam ergaTe hominem quidem exterum,nequaquam tamen igno- 

tum,utTu de Teipfo nimis modefte loqueris; quis enim ell ufquam gentium paulohuma- 

♦ 

nior, ad quem fama eruditiffimi Heynii nondum pervenerit ? Alia tua multa egregia 
opera, praefertim Virgilius tuus, diu nobis innotuere, atque nomen tuum omnibus 
literarum elegantiorum cultoribus celeberrimum, chariffimumque reddiderunt. 

Mentem igitur meam fummo gaudio affeftam fenfi, poftquam ex tuis literis didi- 
ciflem Te jam in nova Homeri recenfione, adexemplum Virgilii tui, efie occupatum. 
Quanquam enim vir praeftantilfimus Sam. Clarke fua laude nequaquam fraudandus 
fit, tamen multa port curas ejus facienda reftabant. Nec popularis tuus Erneftius 
aliquid magni poft Clarkium momenti praeftitit quod novam fummi Poetae editionem 
opus fupervacaneum reddiderit. Tua edendi methodus omnibus quidem Eruditis 
arrififle videtur ; et fi novam Homeri editionem, ejufmodi fere apparatu quo Virgi¬ 
lius tuus adornatam, abfolveris ; commentario fcilicet perpetuo, varietate ledlionis, et 
excurfibus doftiIfimis; additis infuper Greecis fcholiis fele&ioribus, atque notitia lite- 
raria critica priorum editionum, ingentem fine dubio laudem, doftis omnibus plau- 
dentibus, confequuturus es. Habes fubfidia varia quae tempore Clarkii nondum erant 
edita; habes e. g. lexicon Dammii, opus laboriofum et utiliflimum, habes Villoifoni 
nuperam editionem Venetam, habes denique tuum ingenium, quod ut diu pleno 
vigore gaudeat nunquam orare dcfinam. Iterum vale. Edinb. d. xx. Feb. 1792. 
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CHAPTER I. 

% 

# 

Voyage from Venice to Cape Baba t on the coaji of Alfa. 

6 

A FTER making the tour of Italy, I waited at Venice for 

a favourable opportunity to embark for Greece. The 
Chevalier Zuliani, who was appointed Ambaflador by the 
Republic to the Porte, was immediately to fet out for the place 
of his deftination. I begged to be admitted on board his vef- 
fel, and had the fatisfa&ion to obtain my requeft. That Mini- 
fter, in whom is united a mod exquifite tafte for the Arts and 
Sciences, with every quality of an able Negociator,- had like- 
wife taken on board the celebrated Dr Spallanzani, one of 
the mod ingenious Naturalifts of the prefent age, whom the 
Emperor Joseph II. difpatched to the Levant, in order to en¬ 
rich the Science of Nature by new difeoveries* 

A 


Amidst 
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Amidst the fhining qualities which diftinguifhed my refpedt- 
able companions in this voyage, I foon difcovered a paffion for 
the monuments of Antiqtrity fimilar to that which I myfelf en¬ 
tertained. We immediately came to a right underftanding to- 
gether ; and in every place where the veflel moored, our fenti- 
ments feemed to be the fame, and our fchemes dictated by a 
congenial inftindh 

Having furveyed together the coafts and the iflands of the 
Adriatic, and vifited the antiquities of Pola, the mountains of 
Chimera, the iflands of Ithaca, Corfu, Cephalenia, Zant£, and 

9 

Cythera, we landed, after a dreadful ftorm, at the promontory 
of Stinium % where are ftill to be feen the venerable ruins of the 
temple of Minerva Sunias *. I went afhore at that place, and 
by one -of thofe accidents which often happen to travellers, 
whom excefs of curiofity carries to a great diftance from the 
harbour at the time when the arbitrary winds oblige the veflel 
to fet fail, I was reduced to the agreeable neceflity of feeing 
Athens and a part of the continent of Greece. 

On leaving Attica, I -embarked at the port of Pirseeus, with 
the intention to proceed immediately to the mouth of the Helle- 
(pont,and there to explore 'The Plain of Troy, which 1 had deftined, 
even before my departure from Italy, to be the principal objedl 
of my inveftigation. But adverfe—I Ihould rather fay favourable 
winds put me afhore fucceflively on the fineft iflands of the 
Archipelago, and at laft on that of Mitylen6, whence I reached 
Cape Baba , the ancient promontory of Lcftos. 

Finding 

1 See Leg Ruines des plus beaux monuments dels Grice, parM. lx Rot : and 
Chandler's Travels in Afia Minor, p. g. 
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Finding myfelf in a region of Afia at a great diftance from 

the Hellefpont, I determined to trace the coaft with tlie moft 

* 

fcrupulous care, and to obferve particularly the plains and ri- 

* 

vers which in my progrefs I fhould meet with. This was the 
method moft to be depended upon for difcovering the plain of 
Troy, and the monuments mentioned in the Poems of Homer. 

The different proofs which I had obtained of that great Poet’s 
accuracy in thofe places which I had juft Purveyed, authorifed 
me to think that he would not be deficient in this refpedl in the 
defcription of the Troadj and I was previoufly convinced 
that I fhould find it fuch as he has painted it in his verfes. 

It will not be difficult, faid I to myfelf, to find the two pro¬ 
montories which bounded the camp of the Greeks, and where 

Ajax and Achilles had their polls '. Among the valleys 

\ 

contiguous to the plain of Troy, I fhall be able to difcover that 
of Thymbra\ where the allies of the Trojans were encamped. 

I fhall diftinguifh the impetuous courfe of the rapid Simois* , and 
the limpid ftream of the divine Scatnander 4 , whole banks are 
adorned with flowers. The fources of that beautiful river, \ 

which the Poet has marked by charadlers fo particular and fo 

% 

prominent, will not be loft Why fhould not fome traces (till 
remain of the tombs of thofe famous Warriors , which were to 
command the veneration of navigators to the lateft pofterity s ? 

s 

Thofe delightful hills , which ftretched along the banks of the 
Simois, will not Purely have altered their pofition nor have loft 
their charms ’. Perhaps I fhall be able ftill to find the feat of 

A 2 ancient 

1 Iliad, viii. 222. xi. f. * Iliad, xxii, 147. 

• lb x. 430. * lb. vii« 86. xxiii. 45. 255. Od.xxiv. 80. 

1 lb. xii. ii, 22. xxi. 307, * Iliad, xx. 53. 15a. 

4 lb. vii. 329. xii. 21. ii. 467. v. 36. 


* 
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ancient Troy , the tomb of the old ^Esyetes *, that of Ilus*, 

4 

and the bill covered with wild Jig-trees, which occafioned fo 
much anxiety to Andromache \ 

You will hardly believe, Gentlemen, that I found this pleafing 

dream realized; and 1 fhould have had reafon to be afraid of 

% 

being looked upon by you as an eWthuliaft or vifionary, if the 

. • * 

greateft part of thole monuments which I have juft mentioned, 

* 

had not been beheld at leaft, if not accurately furveyed, by 
travellers whole names command your relpedtj and were they 
not Hill to be leen by thofe who fhall afterwards take the trou¬ 
ble to afcertain their polition, by means of the topographical 
Map which I have made. 

Intoxicated with the profpedl of the various pleafures I 
was to enjoy, though at that time very uncertain, I quitted the 
promontory of Leiftos, attended by a Janizary, who was not 

wanting in his endeavours to alarm me with imaginary dangers, 

•» — * 

with a view to have his merit in undergoing them along with 
me, and the refolution he difplayed in defending me from them, 
more amply rewarded. 

Apter obferving on my way the ruins of a temple, and the 
falt-pits of Tragefaea, in which the great quantity of fait, if 
we may believe Strabo*, fprmerly depended on certain perio¬ 
dical or etefian winds, which ufed to convey it thither ready 
made, I arrived at the ruins of Alexandria Troas, to which the 
Turks give the name of EJki-Stamboul, Old Conjlantino p le, as if, 
from its ftupendous remains, they judged it worthy of being 
the ancient capital of their Empire. 

* 

CHAP. 


* Iliad, ii. 793. 

• lb. x. 415. xi. 166. 371. xxiv. 349. 


* Iliad, vi. 433. xi. 167. xxii. 145. 

4 Lib. xiii. p. 90a. edit. Amft. 1707. 
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CHAP. 


II 


Defcription of Alexandria Troas and its Ruins. 


“ A Lexander the Great, fays Dr Chandler, inftead of 


A 


marking his progrefs by devaftations, wifely provided 


it 


ti 


ii 


ii 


more lafting and honourable monuments of his paflfage 
through the countries which he fubdued; caufing cities and 
temples to be eredled, and forming plans for their improve¬ 
ment and future profperity. As his ftay was commonly 


ftiort, the execution of his noble 


was committed 


€i 


U 


U 


the Governors whom he appointed ; men of grand ideas, 
fitted to ferve fo magnificent a matter. Alexandria Troas 
was one of eighteen cities which bore his name. 


“ This city was begun by Antigonus, and from him firft 

# r • » 

“ called Antigonia; but Lysim achus, to whom, as a fuccef- 
“ for of Alexander, it devolved, changed the appellation in 
“ honour of the deceafed King. In 


a 


u 


the war with Antiochus, 
it was eminent for its fidelity to the Romans, who conferred 

Un- 


the cities of Italy enjoyed 




ii 


der Augustus it received a Roman colony, and increafed. 
It was then the only considerable place between Siglum and 


1C 


Letttos 


t M 


Suetonius relates, that G&sar, out of refpedl for the 
country from which his anceftors derived their origin, had 

projected 


’ Travels in Alia Minor, chap. ix. Strabo, lib. xiii. p. 887. edit. Am ft. 1707. 
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proje&ed the fcheme of tranfporting the riches of the Empire 
thither 1 . It is believed that Augustus himfelf had conceived 
the fame defign; but that Mecjenas, Aqrippa, and the 

principal , courtiers of that Prince, knowing the influence 
of poetry upon his mind, prevailed upon Horace to infcribe . 
that Ode to him, in which he has introduced, with admirable 
addrefs and delicacy, the goddefs Juno threatening the Ro- 

to 

mans with the extremity of her refentment, if they Ihould at¬ 
tempt to rebuild the walls of Troy. 


Sed bellicojis fata uiritibus 
Hac lege died, ne nimium pii, 

Rebufque fidentes, avitee 

Te5la velint reparare Trojee. 

Lib. iii. Od. 3. 


Thus let the warlike Romans reign. 

So Juno and the fates ordain. 

But on thefe terms alone, no more to dare 
Through piety or pride their parent Troy repair. 

Francis. 


Cjesar poflibly might have had his reafons for being dif- 
gufted with refiding at Rome, and might have entertained 
thoughts of removing to a diftance from that city; but one 
can hardly fuppofe that Augustus, who was adored by his 
fubje&s, could for an inftant entertain a thought of eftranging 

4 

himfelf from them ; and that, after having given peace to the 
univerfe, he would prefer the obfeure city of Alexandria to the 
fplendid refidence of Rome. 

The 


1 SlIETON. C. 79. 
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The warm 


called by 


Hamatn 


the firft objedt which attradb the attention of ftrangers on their 
arrival from Cape Baba at Efki-Stamboul. They are fupplied 
by two fprings, whofe heat is different, although they are not 


thirty paces from 


other. 


degrees in the (hade 


*8 thermometer, 
the one to 113, 


and in the other to no degrees. We learn by a tradition pre- 
ferved by the Turks who inhabit the neighbouring villages, 
that, in the laft century, thofe fprings failed in confequence of 
an earthquake, and did not make their appearance again till 
ten years after. The walls which encompafs them are filled 
with the ruins of ftatues, among which I diftinguifhed that of 
young Hercules, and that of a woman, of which the drapery 
appeared to me to be in the fined ftyle. 

The hill, upon whofe declivity the baths of Lidja are fitu- 


ated, is covered with 


In furvey 


thefe onwards to 


the beach, Turks are to be found, at every ftep, employed in 
breaking Sarcophagi of white marble, adorned with bafs-reliefs 
and infcriptions, to make bullets of them, or decorations for 
their own burying-places. For a long while the caflles of the 
Dardanelles have been furnifhed with bullets from the ruins of 
Alexandria, and that magazine is not yet nearly exhauded. 


The monument, which of all others fituate without the 
town, the hand of time feems to have refpe<5ted the mod, has 
the appearance of a column broken in pieces, ten feet in diame¬ 
ter. It is to be found near the ruins of an aquedudfc, which 
Hill extends a great way towards the mouth of the Hellefpont, 
and whofe magnificence and folidity give an idea of the gene¬ 
rous patriotifm of the perfon who conftruded it. 


Herodes 





8 DESCRIPTION OF THE 

. Herodes Atticus, Governor of the free drier of Afia, ob- 
ferving that the citizens of Alexandria were reduced to file ne* 
ceffity of making ufe of fetid water from citterns and wells, 
wrote to Adrian, requefting that he would not permit a ma¬ 
ritime city of fuch importance to be deprived of a comfort 
which he had granted to the common villages of Afia. Adrian 

a 

complied with his requeft, and appointed him furveyor of the 
works which it was neceflary to conftrud for bringing water 
into that city. The expence exceeded feven millions of drach¬ 
mas 1 . The enemies, of Herodes complained of this to the 
Emperor, and ftated to him that the tribute of five hundred 

cities had been facrificed to the execution of this fingle work. 

% 

Herodes owned that the expence had indeed exceeded his ori¬ 
ginal eftimate ; but he difappointed his flanderers, by proving 
that he had advanced the overplus out of his own funds. 

This aquedudt, whofe ruins extend more than a mile to the 
north, or towards the Heliefpont, is not the only monument 
eredted by that great man during the courfe of his life. Among 
other works, he built the Stadium of Athens, which exifts at 
this day, and whofe magnificence is fo much extolled by Pah- 

sanias 2 . 

The walls of Alexandria are almoft entire. They are eight 
feet thick, built of cut (tone, and fianked with towers. The 
hill which they encompafs, and on which the town was fituated 
to great advantage, is feparated to the eaft from the long chain 
which compofes mount Ida, by the valley where the waters of 

the 

’ L. 239,583 : 6 : 8 Sterling ; computing the drachma at Sf d. See Sir William 
Jones’s Notes on his Tranflation of lucvs, p. 154. 

* Grtecise Ddcriptio, Lib. I. p. 34. Edit. Hatiov. 1613. 

a 
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the hot fprings flow, and extends in a doping direction to¬ 
wards the Tea, for the fpace of about half a league fquare. 

# 

The founders of this city mud have been fenfible of the ad¬ 
vantages it would enjoy from being fituate at the mouth of the 
Hellefpont, and from its vicinity to thofe hot mineral waters, 


dill famous for their virtues 
tifm. and cutaneous difeafes 


in 


appears 


of leprofy, rheuma- 
that its inhabitants 


► < 

were likewife well acquainted with the value of commerce and 
the utility of a harbour. Nature had fketched out the circular 
form of this, of which the ruins are dill the objecft of admira¬ 
tion. It feems uncertain whether the Aupendous columns of 

• ' 

4 

granite, which are fcattered up and down within its vad bafon, 
ferved formerly for its ornament, or whether the Turks, after 
having rolled them down from the heights of the city, have 

given up thoughts of putting them on fhipboard, on account 

\ 

of their weight. 

# 

Public buildings are thofe which bed refid the injuries of 


« * 


t • 


time. Among the ruins of Alexandria 


dill 


be feen 


■ * 

Stadium, a Theatre, two Temples, and a large edifice, which 

may be difcerned by perfons at fea at a great didance, through 

thickets of Valonia trees, which now cover the fpace once oc¬ 
cupied by the city. 

Pococke and Chandler look upon this edifice as a Gymna- 
fium where the youth were indrudled in the fciences, and in 
bodily exercifes \ Mariners commonly give it the name of 


The Palact of Prijm, without confidering that 


palace 


mud have been a great way from the fea, and that this is almod 
clofe upon the fhore. 


B 


For 




Travel* in Afi* Minor, p. 27. 
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« 

• » 

f « 

For my own part, I was flruck at firft fight with the refem- 

■ i • * * r * 

hJance betwixt this edifice and the baths of Dioclesian and 
Caracalla, which are to be fe$n at Rome. But what com- 

f ♦ * 

pletely convinced me that it was intended for baths, was the 

, I 

large femicircular building which is to be found at the fouth 

' 

angle of the fabric, and in which the canals of the aqueduft, 
which bring the water thither, terminate. If Pococke and 
Chandler had feen thefe canals; if they had penetrated into 

S 

their yanks, which are kill incrufted with the Pediment of wa¬ 
ter ; if they had obferved the direction of the aqueduct which 
terminates there, they would not Purely have miftaken its de- 

The valley comprehended within the walls, and which the 
Turks call Beian-dere, is partly artificial. Its whole length is 
divided by a large common fewer, into which it is not to be 
doubted that all the water of the city difcharged itfelf, and 
whofe outlet, for fize and workmanfhip, is inferior in no refpeft 
to the great common fewer at Rome, conftrulted by the Tar- 

QU1NS.. 






/ 


t 
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C H A P. III. 

«► 

Journey from Alexandria Ureas to the Cajlle in Afia called Koum - 
Kale . 

*. » ■. 

A FTER I had minutely examined, meafured and delineated 

all the monuments of Alexandria Troas ; after I had 
geometrically afeertained their relative lituation, both as to each 
other, and to the illand of Tenedos, which appears in front, I 

4 m • 

purfued my journey along the Ihore of the .Egean fea. 

* 

I soon arrived at a vail plain, which I Ihould have been 

# 

tempted to take for that of Troy, if I had obferved in it the 
courle of any river. I then left to the right the villages of Dahri , 
of Gbeijlik and of Bos, and arrived at laft, acrofs a long chain of 
low uncultivated hills., at the foot of a riling ground of a conic 
lhape, and plainly a work of art, which 1 had obferved in the 
horizon, immediately on my quitting the walls of Alexandria. 
This ftriking objeft attra&ed my whole attention, by its regu¬ 
lar lhape, its enormous fize, and its height, which is not lefs 

than an hundred feet, and by the extent of its outline, which I 
found to be four hundred paces. 

I was extremely anxious to know, whether the Turks who 
dwell in the neighbouring villages, were accullomed to give any 
particular name to this little mountain. My curiolity was 
completely fatisfied, on learning that they conlidered it as a 
tomb of the infidels, and that they gave it the remarkable ap- 

B 2 pellatioh 



' 
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jA.' * ■ 

of Tape or Tepe, with tHc addition of the name of the 


neareft tillage, whiUK^ Udjek 




On &>nfidering the-ihape of this monument, and the*sexa& 
refemblance betwixt the name given to it by the Turks, and 

• V 

that which the Egyptians give to their tombs, I could Scarcely 
help believing that this was a tomb, or at leaft one of thofe 
facred mounts on which the people of Afia were wont to offer 
facrifices. But as I had not as yet any notion of the plain of 

i 

Troy, which however was now very near me, I could only form 

4 • 

conjectures, without coming to any determined opinion refpedt- 
ing the nature of this monument. It was not till afterwards, I 

r 

may even fay after my third journey to the Troad, that I could 
pronounce a rational judgment on the fubjelt of this mound, 

and of all thofe of the fame kind which are to be ieen in the 

# 

plain of Troy. I fatisfied myfelf at that time with meafuring 
its height, and its circumference, and enjoying from its top one 

of the fineft profpedls in the world. At noon, at the distance 

% 

of more than four leagues, I perceived the ruins of Alexandria; 
at my feet, towards the north, an immcnie plain, encomp&fled 
with delightful hills; to the eaft, the foot of the mountains of 
Ida; and to the well, the -Egean fea, the iflands of Tenedos, 
Imbros, Samothrace, Lemnos, and all the way to the fummit 
of mount Athos. 

About a mile from this monument is to be found the village 
of Erkejftghi , near to which, as I parted that way, I faw an ele- 
gant Kiojk or Tchiftlek, which the famous Hass an, the lad 

* t 

Captain Pacha, had caufed to be built for the purpofe of re* 

pofing himfelf during the time that the Turkifh fleet, after a 

cruife 
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cruife on the Archipelago, or any^pther expedition, waits at the 

■' • j ^ 

WIDPff. 


mouth of |he HeKefpont for the 


MOUICi 

Let 


SoMf day* before my arrival, his Architects had directed a 

magnificent Sarcophagus of white marble to be brought from 

• > * 

Alexandria, to ferve as a cittern or trough for a fountain. My 
regret was increafed at the mean ufe to which they had dettined 
this precious monument, when I difcovered, on one of its 
fronts, the remains of a Greek infcription, of which I had 
found the beginning at Alexandria, among the pieces fevered 
by the barbarians from the Sarcophagus, in fhaping it accor¬ 
ding to their whimfical fancy. 

Below the Kiojk which I have mentioned, is to be feen a 
eonfiderable dream, whofe water being extremely limpid, after 

following the direction of the hills which ftretch along towards 

\ 

the higher part of the large plain, feems to deviate from its na¬ 
tural courfe into a new canal that conveys it into the adjacent 


Valley 


It is eafy to perceive that the alteration made in the 


Courfe of this rivulet has been produced by the hand of man. 
Its bed, which is in general very fhallow and full of bindings, 
before it arrives below the Kiojk, acquires fuddenly at that place 
a great depth; and while the remainder of its progrefs rigidly 
retains the direction of a ftraight line, its banks exhibit a very 
high Hoping terrace, formed of the earth which has been dug 
out at the formation of the canal. 

You will not wonder, Gentlemen, that I fhould infift thu* 
minutely upon the defcription of what might be thought a 

common rivulet. When a traveller believes that he is ap- 

* 

pr 6 aching the pliin of Troy, every objed becomes interefting. 

Nullum 
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- ■—Nullum eft Jlne nomine faxum. 

♦ 

Lucan. Pharf. Lib. ix. 973^ 

♦ 

k 1 

No done is namelefs here. 

On fuch an occafion it would be a crime to negletft any thing; 
nor is CasAR, who patted the Scamander without obferving it, 
the model one would wifh to copy. 

Infcius in ficco ferpentem gramme rivurh 

ITranfierat qui Xanthus 1 erat. Ib. 

A little gliding ftream, which Xanthus was, 

Unknown he pad, and in the lofty grafs 

Securely trod I May. 

I followed therefore the courfe of this beautiful ftream to 
the place where it difcharges itfelf into the .dEgean fea. There 
I obferved a fwamp covered with reeds, growing very thick and 
very tall, and, at a little diftance, a mill, which perhaps might 
have been the real caufe of the rivulet’s being diverted from 
its ancient channel. Such a conje&ure is ftrengthened from 

this 


* *0* EAN0ON r.K>hn S«oi, 1 , H EKAMANAPON. 

Iliad, xx. 74 . 

-Xanthus his name with thofe of heavenly birth, 

But called Scamandek by the ions of earth. 

Pops. 

Homes, in different parts of the Iliad, thus afcribes two name* to the (ame perlbn or 

* 

object, the one heavenly and the other earthly. See Iliad, i. 403. ii. 813. vi. 40a. Un¬ 
der which paffages, Dr Clarks, in his notes, has enumerated the opinions of different an- 
cient authors upon this fubjeft. His own is, that the name given by the learned hat 
been reprefented by Ho mi a. at the divine name, and the vulgar one as the human. See 
elfo Bath’s Dift. Artie. Scamandrt. D. 
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this circumltance, that all the villages thereabouts are obliged 

to have recourfe to the ule' of wind-mills, a very precarious ex> 

♦ 

pedient in a country fo temperate as that region of Alia. Nor 
would it be at all furprifing, if the courfe of this ftream had 


been altered by Herodes Attic us, and 


queduft 


whofe rains extend towards the plain of Troy, had been in- 

9 

tended to convey its waters to Alexandria Troas. 


From the mouth 


rivulet, I 


my 


wards the village of Jeni-chehr , along the coaft, which, all the 

* 

way, is compofed of rocks, cut perpendicularly, of a tremen¬ 
dous height. My curiofity prompted me to approach that part 
of the fhore, in order to have a nearer view of certain little 
hills which I had obferved from the top of the mount at Udjek t 
and which appeared to me to be of the fame fhape with that 


monument. 


The firft of thofe riling grounds which I met with 


my 


road 


called 


the Turks 


means lb hie:h as that 


Udjek 


'hik-Tape. It is not by any 
Near it is to be leen an en¬ 


trenchment made acrofs the mountain, of which 


to point out the 


A 


farther 


came to the other hillock, which feemed to me of the fame di- 
menfion with the former, and equally well expofed to the view 
of thofe who (ail into the mouth of the Hellefpont. I was not 
able to difcover what name the Turks gave to this laft; 


but 


concluded that, like many others, it is called after the village 
in its neighbourhood. 

$ _ 

The village of Jeni-chehr, which is inhabited by Greeks, is 
fituate upon the extremity of a high promontory, which, to¬ 
gether with that of the Thracian Cherfonefus, forms the entry 

of 



k 
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DISCRIPT I (m OF THE 


of the canal of the Hellefpont. The moment I entered the 
church, I obferved upon a block of marble the two following 

■ v 

words, which were fcarcely legible, <I>ANOAIKO 
They are the beginning of the famous Sigean Infcfiption, well 
known to the learned,, and of which Chishull has given a 
minute detail '. 



Facing the infcription 


the left fide of the gate of the 


fame church, there is to be feen a bafs-rclief of marble of the 
fined workmanlhip. It reprefents a woman feated. Nurfes, 
with children in their arms, wrapped in Twaddling clothes, feem 
to prelent them to the fitting figure. Another perfonage ap¬ 
pears behind the nurfes, carrying a coffer in his right-hand, and 
a fort of (hell in his left. 

Dr Chandler has given a complete explication of this bafs- 


relief. 


ii 


The Greeks, fays he 


accuftomed to confign 


CC 


it 


it 


* 


U 


it 


their infants to the tutelar care of fome deity; the midwife, 
drelled in white, with her feet bare, carrying the child to be 
prefented on the fifth day after its birth. The Romans had 
the fame fuperftitiqn $ and Caligula is on record as having 
placed his daughter Livia Drusilla in the lap of Miner¬ 
va '. That ufage is the fubjed of the fculpture. The god- 
dels is fitting, as defcribed by Homer, in her temple in 


1 C 



CC 


t€ 


Troy. A little cheft, borne by one of the figures, m^y 
fuppofed to contain incenfe, or the offerings which accompa¬ 
nied this ceremony 


»»» 


You 


1 ( 


* See his Antiquitstes AGaiicss j tlfo Ch a*dlxx*s Infcriptiones Antique 

* Suitok. c. 3$. 

/ 

* Travels in Alia Minor, c. X 2 . An elegant engraving » given of thii 
e head-piece of the preface to Ionian Aniiquititt . 


bafs-rclief, 

■ •! Ml 



/ 
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You will eafily imagine, Gentlemen, the violent inclination 
I had to carry off thefe two interefling relics ; and you will even 
excufe me for the attempts I made, and the dangers to which I 
expofed myfelf, to refcue them from obfcurity and from immi¬ 
nent deftru&ion. But the piece of marble which exhibits the 


infcription, is famous among the 


remedy 


reign efficacy in the cure of agues. They place the patient upon 
it, and there he lies down, and rolls himfelf; and every body 
believes him cured. Meanwhile this operation gradually obli¬ 
terates the precious characters of the monument, and perhaps, 
alas! while I am now fpeaking, no trace of them remains. 
The fuperftition of the Greeks rendered them inexorable to my 
entreaties, and their artful vigilance baffled all my ftratagems. 
Befides, how was it poffible for me to fucceed in an undertaking. 


gold of Englifh Men 


the 


of 


Hass an, (till more eloquent, had been employed without ef¬ 


fect ? 


fmall diftance from the village of Jeni-chehr 


up to the 


of the high 


which commands 


of the extenfive plain already mentioned. The torrent by 


which this plai 
width and the 


interfered, was then dried 


but the 


irregularity of its channel fufficiently demon- 
ftrated the nature of its devaluations and its rapidity. An exten¬ 
five marfli occupies the ground at the place of its difcharge, 
both on the right and left, and reaches almoft to the foot of a 


paltry fortrefs, called by the Turks Koum-Kale 


ajlle of the 


/and, dovsbtlefs becaufe it is built upon the fands which 
cumulated at the mouth of the torrent. 

G 


When 



r 


iS DESCRIPTION dF THE 

When I was furveying thefe different objedh, I perceived 
at the foot of the promontory where I was fitting, two little 
hills near to each other, and perfectly refembling thole which I 
had juft obferved on the ridge of the promontory. A Greek 
inhabitant of Jeni-chehr informed me, that the moft confi- 
derable of the two, which is neareft the fea-fhore, is called 

• v 

Dios-Tape. This very remarkable name, as may be fuppofed, 
fumifhed me with a fubjeCt for various reflections, which I had 

a 

an opportunity of unfolding, according to the advances I made 

1 

in an acquaintance with the plain and the monuments which it 
exhibits ; but at that time I fatisfied myfelf with making fome 
meafurements of their dimenfions, and then proceeded on my 
journey. 

The caftle contiguous to the promontory, which is built at 
the mouth of the river that flows hard by it, confifts of an in¬ 
different inclofure of high walls, flanked with towers, which 
the Turks take great pains to whiten, as if they meant to render 
them more confpicuous, and expofe them the better to the 
guns of the enemy. The lower part of thefe walls is pierced 
with many large embrafures, where immenfe canon are pointed, 
fo as to difcharge marble bullets along the furface of the water. 

9 

Thefe canon are placed juft upon thick logs of wood; and 
they can never difcharge more than a Angle fhot at the Tame 
veflel, becaufe the recoil deranges them, and an immenfe exer¬ 
tion is requifite to reftore them to their former pofition. 

Such a battery then is notable to flop an enemy’s fleet when 
favoured by a profperous wind. Thofe that are fituate on the 
oppofite coaft, at the extremity of the Thracian Cherfonefus, 

and 
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and which were eredled by the celebrated Baron de Tott, 
would no doubt prove an excellent defence, if the Turks knew 
how to make ufe of them; but their natural enemies the 
R uffians are well acquainted with their want of (kill in the art 

ff 

military; and if in the war which preceded the prefent, the 
Powers, whofe intereft it is to preferve the Turkifh empire, had 
not put a ftop to their progrefs, they were preparing to bid de- 
fiance to the artillery of the caftles, and to conclude a treaty of 
peace under the walls of the Seraglio. 


C a 


CHAP. 



* 
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CHAP. IV. 

9 

Journey from Koum-Kale to Mount Cotylus , one of the highejl fummits 
of the Chain of Ida* 

♦ 

S 

r I N HE fatigue of travelling having made it neceftary for me 

to take fome reft, I remained feveral days in a caravanfe- 
ray at the village of Koum-Kale, fituate near the cattle. When 
I was in a condition to refume my journey, I patted the river 
near its mouth, and found it to be more than three hundred feet 
broad. In the marfh on its banks, I obferved certain fmall lakes 

A 

of frefh and of fait water, and was ftruck with the prodigious 
quantity of reeds and of tamarifks I met with as I proceeded 
along the fea-coaft. 

At length, after travelling for half an hour, I faw at a great 
dittance a mount of the fame kind with all thofe I have already 
mentioned. On approaching it, I obferved a large aperture in 
its fide, and many fragments of walls in ruins, which feemed 

to be the fupport of the fabric. I quickly entered under this 
vault, and eagerly explored its whole length, and like wife a 
cavity in a tranfverfe dire&ion which I found in it. I examined 
the nature of the materials, and the cement which bound them 
together, and was delighted to learn that it ftill bears the 
interetting name of Tape. 

This was not all. I obferved that this monument is fituate 
at the point of a prominence or tongue of land, which ad¬ 
vances into the plain exadUy oppofite to the Cape of Jeni- 

chehr. 
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chehr. What fplendid conjectures then arofe in my mind! 
But ftill it is too Toon to form a fyftem; there are not yet fuf- 

9 

ficient data. 

After taking a view of a fmall adjacent harbour, which the 
Turks call Karanlik-Limani f the Jhut baven , I continued my jour¬ 
ney along the ftiore of the Hellefpont to the village of It-GueU 
mes . I was furprifed at the great quantity of wild fig-trees 
growing in its neighbourhood, which induced me to afk for a 
repetition of the name*, that I might difcover whether it con¬ 
veyed any allufion to the natural productions of the place. I 

i 

was anfwered by a Greek, that they called it indifferently It - 
Guelmes or Erin-Keu. This laft name brought to my mind that 
of 'Egmog, which fignifies a place abounding in wild fig-trees . At 

that inftant, I recollected that there was a hill of this name near 

% 

A 

the city of Troy, to which Andromache endeavoured to di¬ 
rect the attention of Hector, as being the only place where 
the city could be attacked*. From this I was going to conclude, 
that the city muft have been very near where I was. But nei¬ 
ther the Simois nor the Scamander was to be feen there \ and 

moreover I was clofe upon the fea- fhore, a fituation incompati- 

% 

ble with that of ancient Troy. 

It feemed to me at that time to be the more fruitlefs to ad¬ 
vance beyond Erin-Keu, as I had a profpeCt of nothing but a 

long range of hills reaching to the north and north-eaft all the 

% 

way to the horizon. I returned therefore nearly the fame way 
I came, with the defign to trace the circumference of the large 
plain, which I had admired from the fummit of the riling 
ground at Udjek, and from the Cape of Jeni-chehr. 

1 


1 Iliad, vi. 433. xi. 167. xxii. 145. 
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I soon defcended imo a delightful valley, which the Turk* 

II Tbimbrek-Dtrt, the Valley of Tbimbrek. This valley termi- 


by a wide opening into the large 


had begun 


afcend towards the (ource of the rivulet which runs through it, 

% 

when 1 was (lopped on its left bank, near the village of Haiti- 

# 

Eli, by an immenfe heap of ruins, amidft which I obferved 
fome bafs-reliefs, columns, capitals, entablatures and infcrip- 
tions. 

♦ 

Without examining whether the monument which had 
formerly exifted at that place was a temple, or any other edi¬ 
fice ; and being hard prefTed at the fame time by the threats 
of the inhabitants of the neighbouring village, who fufpedted 

I was fearching for treafures among thofe ruins, I haftily col- 

# 

letfed all the infcriptions, under the full perfuafion that fome 
of them might contain the character of the monument, or at 
lead furnifh me with the means of difcovering it. 

One of thofe infcriptions makes mention of a filver ftatue, de¬ 
dicated to Jupiter by Diocletian or Maximian ; another, 
of a ftatue ere&ed to Augustus, in the name of the inhabitants 
of Ilium, and of forty cities of Alia, which joined in celebrating 
the feftivals; a third was carved at the pedeftal of a ftatue of 
one Attalus, a celebrated wreftler,of whom ^Eschines fpeaks 
in his letter concerning the Troad *; a fourth contains the cere¬ 
monial of the feftival of the Panathenaea; and the laft of. all is 
an expreffion of homage to Apollo by the inhabitants of Ilium. 

These 


1 Letter See Reisks’s Edition of the Greek Orator*, Vol. iii. p. 679. Alfc 
Oeuvres complettes de Demosthene et cI’Eschinb, traduites en Franjois, par M.PAbbA 
Auger, Tom. ii. 2 partie, p. 638. P. 
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These infcriptions would have been fufficxent for'afeertain 

mg the nature of the monument whofe ruins I was furveying , 

# 

but the dyle of the architecture, and the plan of the building 


which I decyphered with 


great difficulty, completely 


\ 

vinced me that 1 had met with a temple 
order, at lead its outfide was fo. The 


It was of the Doric 
columns were eighteen 

were fcat- 


, inches diameter. Some Corinthian capitals which were 

tered up and down, made me fufpedt that the internal decora¬ 
tion might have been of that order. 

After I had got free from the anxiety occafioned by the 
inhabitants of Halil-Eli, while I was going over the ruins 
of the temple, I proceeded to afeertain the fource of the rivu¬ 
let which runs through the valley of Thimbrek; and I after¬ 
wards traced it to the place of its difeharge into the great tor¬ 
rent of the plain which the Turks call Mendere. 

Again I approached the banks of that large river which feems 
to flow down from the upper extremity of the extenfive plain, 
a great part of which I had already encompafted. I undertook 
the talk of afeending to its fource, and of obferving the other 
dreams which it might receive in its progrefs. It was an ar¬ 
duous attempt, as there was a neceflity for refolving fcrupuloufly 
to trace all its windings, to bid defiance to marlhes, brambles 
and difficulties of all kinds, which were to be encountered at 
every dep. The Turk too who adted as my guide, was ex¬ 
tremely lavifli in a difplay of unequivocal figns of compaffion 
for me. He looked upon me as very foolilh for coming fo far 
to expofe mylelf to fo many fatigues and dangers in qued of 


ruined buildings and fources of rivers. 


« 


Infidel,” would he 

frequently 
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frequently fay, “ Haft thou no rivers and rubbiih of old houfes 
u in thy own country ?’* 

After walking for about an hour, I obferved on the right 

the bed of a fmall river, at that, time dry, and covered with 

% 

plants and turf. I entered it, and made good my way, till I ar- 
rived at the banks of that beautiful rivulet which I had palled 
in coming down from the village of Erkeffighi. I then no 
longer had any doubt that this ftream had formerly flowed into 
the large river, as I had at ftrft fuppofed, and that the new 
canal in which it now runs was artificial. 

I 

My guide perceiving how much I was interefted in obtain- 

4 

ing a knowledge of the fources and the mouths of rivers, in¬ 
formed me, that the origin of this beautiful current was at no 
great diftance. He even pointed out to me with his finger a 

ft 

thicket of trees with green foliage, at the extremity of the 
plain, from which he allured me that it ifTued. 

Instead of proceeding immediately to examine the truth of 
his aflertion, I returned towards the large river, till I came to 
the fpot where I had left it j and I had not advanced upwards 
along its banks a hundred paces, when I obferved the ruins of 
a bridge built of hewn ftone, and of fuch finifhed architecture, 
that it muft have been the work of the ancients. Fronting 
thefe remains, on the right of the river, I faw another riling 
ground of the fame kind with thofe I had already difcovered, 
but in a much more ruinous condition; it was even requilite 
to be as well accuftomed as I was to the light of luch monu¬ 
ments to enable any one to diftinguifh its ancient fhape amidft 
the wreck. 


Being 
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Being now perfectly convinced by the foregoing obferva 


that the two rivers had formerly 


their waters in 


the vicinity of the ruins of the bridge, I then diredted my way 
towards the fource which 'my guide had pointed out to me. 


prefently reached 


banks 


little river, the tranfpa- 


pebbles 


rency of whofe water ftruck me more and more. It runs with 

6 

great rapidity upon a bottom of fand and round pebbles, be¬ 
twixt two verdant banks, which are never overflowed, and 
which in the fpring are adorned with flowers. The bridge over 
which I paflfed, confided of an old willow , flretched acrofs from 
the one bank to the other, near a mill, where I found a great 
number of Turks employed in catching eels. 

It is eafy to imagine the number of circumftances which 
the different features of this beautiful rill called to my remem¬ 
brance, and the eagernefs which feized me to vifit its fource. 


me 


fource 


Nothing can equal the pleafure and the furprife I felt, when, af¬ 
ter I had traverfed a great plain without meeting with a fingle 
tree, I found myfelf in the midft of a little foreft of willows, 
Weeping willows, afh-trees and poplars, extending all the way 
to the foot of the low hills which bound that, plain. 

The fubftance of which thefe hills are formed, is a fort of 
pudding-ftone, which,- at firft fight, has quite the appearance of 
mafonry. The pieces of which it confifts, are faflened to¬ 
gether by a fort of cement of a reddifh colour; and Nature 
hath fo exa&ly imitated Art on this occafion, that a very mi¬ 
nute degree of obfervation is requifite for detecting the de¬ 


ception 


number of fpr 


of limpid water fpo 


forth 


from the crevices in the rock, and form 


fmall marfh ob 


fervable in the adjacent valley, before they unite into one cur- 


D 


rent 
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rent. Near fome of thefe crevices, I obferved certain ruins of 
walls, the perfect folidity of whofe conftrudlion clearly evinces 
them to have been the work of a more induftrious people than 


the 


On the road which leads to the neighbour 


A 

about 


forty paces from the hill juft mentioned, I found a folitary 
fpring, difcharging its waters *in great abundance from the 
bottom of a bafon, whofe borders confided of two pilafters of 


granite, and 


many pieces of marble. When 


wards vifited the place about the end 


I 

September 


fmoke arofe over this fountain, and overfpread the furrounding 
trees and gardens. On immerfing my hand in it at that time, 


my 


allured me that 


much 


warmer about the middle of winter. 

It is eafy to conceive that fprings fo copious muift be the 
means of increafing the fertility of the contiguous grounds. Ac¬ 
cordingly, after being divided into a variety of fmall ftreams, 
in order to water feveral delightful gardens, where the growth 
of all forts of leguminous vegetables and fruits is thus promoted, 
all thefe ftreams afterwards unite into one channel, which is 
bordered with a profufion of tall reeds. 

I advanced upwards to the village by a pleafant and eafy 
afcent, rifing imperceptibly from the plain, and prefently paffed 

* 

through a fpacious burying-ground, where each of the tombs 
is adorned with a column of marble or of granite ; and I per¬ 
ceived near the Mofque, a large bench of Parian marble, fup- 
ported by two props, one of which is a triglyph in the chafteft 


ftyle. 


Here, faid I, are evident monuments of Art. Might 


* 

not there formerly have been fome important city on this hill ? 
The vicinity of a fertile plain, and of the fine fprings which I 

have 
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have juft viiited, in a country where water is fo fcarce, would 
undoubtedly have been a powerful allurement to its founders. 

The name Bottnar or Pounar-Bachi , head of the fountain , which 
the Turks give to this village, is a literal tranflation of the Greek 
word Kgovvot, which I remember to have met with in. Homer, 
when he is defcribing the fources of the Scamander.—But (till 
it is too foon to be making applications. Let us continue to 
collect fa’&s, and then inftitute a mutual comparifon of the 
objedls we have difcovered. It is as eflential to know their fi- 
tuation and their relative diftance, as their abfolute qualities. 

In continuing to climb the hill, which rifes, as I have alrea¬ 
dy faid, from the level of the plain, and which reaches near a 
mile beyond the village of Bounar-Bachi, I (topped fhort fud- 
denly upon the abrupt borders of a precipice of an aftonilhing 
height. The torrent which flows beneath is the fame that runs 
through the plain. When it comes down with violence, its 
waters overflow the narrow valley, bounded on each fide by 
huge rocks, which feem to have been defigned by nature to 
confine its impetuofity. When it is dried up, the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring villages avail themfelves of that lucky in¬ 
terval to cultivate its banks, rendered fertile at the expence of 
thofe regions on which it hath committed its depredations. 

From the fummit of that high ground, to which the Turks 
give the name of Balli-dahi , mountain of honey , on account of 
the numerous fwarms of bees which frequent the rocks of 
which it is compofed, I obtained a view of the whole extent of 
the large plain. It feemed to me of a femi-circular fhape. Of 
the two chains of hills which furround it, one appears to run 

k 

in a direction towards the promontory of Jeni-chehr, and the 

D 2 other 
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other towards the point of In-Tapt-Gbevlu. That part of the 
hills to the right, which reaches between the villages of Aktcb't 
and Tcbiblat , is more cheerful and more agreeable than the 
reft. 1 defcried at a diftance the iflands of Tenedos and Im- 
bros, Samothrace and Lemnos, the high top of mount Athos, 
and the Thracian Cherfonefus beyond the Hellefpont. 

"While I was admiring the advantages of this fituation, and 
the beauty of the profpeXs, my attention was attra&ed by a 
new objeX which prefented itfelf to my view. The wind 
blew from the fouth with great violence, of which I had alrea- 

I 

dy felt the effects in the plain, but which became more impe¬ 
tuous the farther I advanced upon the eminence of Balli-dahi, 

M 

which all around was expofed to the fury of every blaft, with¬ 
out affording the fmalleft (belter. The Turkifh fleet taking the 
advantage of this favourable gate, was doubling the Cape of 
Jeni-chehr with full fail, and entering the mouth of the Hel¬ 
lefpont. It was commanded by Hass an Pacha, who was 
returning victorious from Egypt. With a handful of men, 
and by the terrors of his name, he had defeated the numerous 
army of the Mamalukes, he had cut off the rebel Beys, was 
carrying their treafures to Conftantinople, and leading their 
wives into captivity. In this manner are the coffers of the 
Grand Seignior filled. It is thus, by repeated fcenes of maffacre, 
that the inceffant wants of an immenfe Empire are fupplied, 
whofe foie law is the will of a favage Defpot, and whofe only 
refources are the fruits of extortion. 

These melancholy reflexions were not the fubjeX of my 
thoughts at that time. I did not know that the fleet of the 
cruel Hassan was loaded with unfortunate captives. Jf I had 

been 


* 
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been acquainted with this circumftance, inftead of bang charmed 
with the fight of thofe beautiful veflels, I (hould only have felt 
emotions of horror. 

When this fleet had got beyond the Cape, I refumed my 
obfervations, and remarked with furprife, that I was fur- 
rounded with four hillocks, perfectly refembling all thofe I 
had difcovered on my journey. One of them, however, ap¬ 
peared to have fomething Angular in its conftru&ion. On ap¬ 
proaching it, 1 perceived that it did not confift, like the others, 
of a heap of earth covered with green turf, but of an enor¬ 
mous mafs of fmall ftones piled upon one another promifcu- 
oufly. Its conical fhape had evidently undergone an alteration, 
and attempts appeared to have been made to penetrate into the 
infide of it, with a view to explore its contents. 

This was not all. On examining carefully the furface of 
the rock of Balli-dahi, I diftinguiffied foundations of ancient 
buildings, the mafonry of which had affumed the confiftence 
of the rock itfelf. Are not thefe the foundations of fome 
ancient city ? and are not the columns of marble or of granite 
which decorate the neighbouring tombs, the ruins of its tem- 
pies and its palaces ? I had then no right to decide in the affirm¬ 
ative, nor did I allow myfelf even to prefume that this had been 
the cafe j but I was at lead entitled to aver, that if a city ever 

exifted on this fpot, it had the advantage of being' fituate at the 

* 

extremity of a large and fertile plain, in the vicinity of water, 
pure, wholefome and copious; that it was environed almoft on 
every fide with formidable precipices, which rendered it im¬ 
pregnable, and that no fituation was ever more favourable for 

the conftru&ion of a city. 

* 


A 
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A quarter of a league to the fouth-eaft of Bounar-Bachi, 
lies the village of Arabler. The hill which projects betwixt 

thefe two villages, and which faces the plain, is the only place 

% 

where it is poflible to come at the height of Bounar-Bachi, 

which on every fide is encompafled with precipices. As the 

torrent of Mender^ was dried up when I went down to its 

» 

banks, I determined to walk within its channel, and, fcram- 
bling over trunks of trees and rocks, borne down by the impe- 
tuofity of the current, to trace it up to the fource. Willows, 
poplars and plane trees are to be feen growing there amidft the 
havock and definition which furround them ; and though 
half torn away from the roots, they (till are offering to the fea- 
fon, perhaps for the laft time, the tribute of a dinted ver¬ 
dure'. 

After having walked for near five hours between the two 

• • 

chains of abrupt rocks which border the valley, I came into a 
plain not near fo large as that which I had left behind me, and 
at the entry into which there is a confiderable village, called by 

the Turks lne or Erie. The wooden bridge which condu&s 

% 

paflengers into this place, is fupported by two columns of gra¬ 
nite. The walls of the caravanferay are covered with Greek 
infcriptions, but which it is impoflible to decypher. Every 
circumftance feems to indicate that this village has been built 
upon the ruins of fome ancient city; and there adlually was 
one in this part of the country, which Strabo calls JEneas , 
a name eafily recognifed in that of Ene. He fays that this 
town was at the diftance of fifty ftadia from Palafcepjis *. 

The 

* See Wood's Defcription of theTroade, p, 325. 

* Geograph. lib. xiii. p. 900. 
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The torrent which wafhes the walls of the village of Ene, 
and which difcharges itfelf into the Mendere, takes its rife 
near the village of Baharlar , five hours journey to the fouth- 
ward. It is dried up a great part of the year, and the country 
through which it pafles is mountainous and rugged. 

Might not this, however, be the Scamander, fo celebrated 
in the poems of Homer? It is plain that its waters unite with 
thofe of another torrent, which anfwers to the delcription of the 
rapid Simois; and it is well known that a junction formerly took 
place betwixt thofe rivers. But, on farther refledlion, I cannot 

allow myfclf to be of this opinion ; for the fources of the 

6 

ftream in queftion are at the diftance of fifteen leagues from 
the fea, and from the (hips of the Greeks. Befides, how could 

9 

the battles which were actually fought in a plain betwixt the 

it among im 

ble mountains. No lort of confidence could be repofed in an 
obferver who fhould not find himfelf at a (land with thefe diffi¬ 
culties which Homer throws in his way, but who, determined, 
coft what it would, to find a Scamander, (hould call to his aid 
the convulfions of nature, and, rather than renounce extrava¬ 
gant fyftems, make her bring forth mountains'. , 

In a tedious and toilfome excurfion which I made in the 
neighbourhood of Ene, and to the fources of the torrent I 
have mentioned, I met with nothing very interefting. I only 
had an opportunity of obferving fome ruins at the village of 
EJkuptcbu, which l took for the ancient Palafcepfis; a fiver 
mine, which Strabo really places thereabouts % and at the 

village 

1 See Wood’s Dcfcription of the Troaile, pajjim . 

% Geograph. lib. xiii. p. 900. 
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village of Kemalli, a Latin infcription in honour of Dftti 


the bed of 


sus. 

I returned to En6, and continued my journey* conftantly 

the Menderl* towards the high mountain 
whence I was affured that it iffued. On my way, I faw the 
different villages of Baloukli , of Kefil and of Jfebiaoucb , and at 
laft I arrived at that of Audgiler or the Hunttrs , fituate at the 
foot of the mountain which I was fo long in queft of, at the 
expence of every fort of fatigue and danger. For it is to be 
obferved, that all Highlanders are not alike, ahd in particular 
thole of the Troad are not near fo traceable or fo gentle as thofe 

a 

of Switzerland, or of the north of Scotland. 

This mountain, called by the Turks Kas-Dabi t the mountain 


of the goofe , compofes a part of the 


chain of Ida. which 


from north to fouth, and whofe branches 


with 


a gradual declivity to the eaft and weft. This is the fame 

• _ 

mount CotybiSy from which Strabo, mifinformed by Deme¬ 
trius, makes the Scamander to flow down, which he con¬ 
founds with the Simois 1 , as I (hall afterwards Ihew.. 

While I was taking meafures for reaching the fummit, and 

my guides were converting with me about the 

% 

they were to be expofed 
fall of rain obliged me 
behoved me to wait full three day 
paffable. 


which 


me thither, a dreadful 


off that great undertaking 


It 


the foot-paths became 


n fet out on my way through woods, abounding in 

fallow-deer and all forts of game, which makes the chief nou- 

rilhment and commerce of the village of Audgiler , whofe inha¬ 
bitants 

% 

1 Geograph, lib. xiii. p. 898. 
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bitants are all Hunters. After having afcended for four hours, 
and palled over many torrents, which, being fwoln by the late 
rains, rolled their foaming waters at the bottom of precipices, 
I at laft reached the fummit of that mountain, which Homer 
has fo well defcribed when he fpeaks of it as “ difcharging 
u from its recedes a multitude of copious ftreams, and as 
abounding in variety of game 

Ye Painters and Poets ! who are proud of your perform¬ 
ances, I long to greet you on a fine day, on the fummit of 
Ida. Come hither, dafli your pencils in defpair againfl thefe 
nobleft “ patterns of excelling Nature,” and learn to be humble. 
Compare, if you are prefumptuous enough, your pitiful pro¬ 
ductions with her fublime works. Are you not confounded, 
—annihilated, before the magnificence and the inimitable va¬ 
riety of the objedts which (he dilplays to your view ? 

Which of you will attempt to paint me this ferene and azure 
Iky, ftreaked with light and floating clouds ? this formidable 
mafs of accumulated mountains, the dazzling luftre of the 
fnow which crowns their tops, the awful height of the preci¬ 
pices, the roaring of the torrent dafhing againfl the rocks, 
thefe thickets of Ihrubs incumbent over the water, which, in 
reflecting their image from its furface, is tinged with a verdant 
hue, thefe prodigious blocks of granite, of which fome are 
fufpended over the head of the traveller, and others, already 
loofened from the mountain, feem to totter on the brink of the 
precipice ; the demolifhed tops of the inferior hills refembling 
the troubled billows of a raging fea, the many rivers which 
traverfe the valleys and plains in their courfe, and thofe two 

E immenfe 

1 See Iliad, viii. 47. xi. 183. xiv. 157. 283. Sic. 
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immenfe feas, the iEgean and the Propontis, whofe waters, 
(truck by the rays of the fun, feem to kindle the two oppofite 
extremities of the horizon ? 

% 

You may indeed, like all men of fenfibility, experience a 
complete enjoyment of thefe beauties j your heart may be fuf- 
ceptible of the immenfe variety of fenfations excited by the 
view of fuch a fcene ; but your colours are too faint for repre- 

fenting them, and the extent of your canvas is too limited to 

% 

contain them; you may in your works furpafs rivals lefs fuc- 
cefsful than yourfelves, but hope not that you are ever to reach 

the Sublime of Nature ! 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 


V. 


Second and third Voyage from Conjlantinople to Troy . 


T Hough I have hitherto abftained from pafllng any judg¬ 
ment, and from determining my opinions, refpe&ing the 
greateft part of the objects which have occupied my attention, 
yet it may be perceived how very difficult it mud have been to 
fuperfede the recolle&ions which could not but occur to my 
memory, and to withftand the evidence arifing from the appli- 


mieht have madtf 


1 moles or 1m 


portant difcoveries; but they were ftill detached, and not yet 

properly arranged for entering into a fyftem. 

<0 

From mount Ida I went to Conftantinople. When I {poke 
there of my travels in the Troad, and the extraordinary con¬ 
jectures I had formed, I was fiifpcCted of lunacy. What they 

called my Tombs and my Scamander, afforded much mirth. But 

% 

this pleafantry, though at my expence, did not make me lofe 


heart 


foon returned to the Troad in company with M 


zas, one of the moil expert draughtfmen in Europe, who had 
then arrived from Palmyraand who is juft now at Rome, em¬ 
ployed in preparing a valuable addition to the work of Mr 

Wood. 

We left Conftantinople together, on board a Greek veffel, 
the Captain of which, then far advanced in life, had navigated 
the Archipelago from his infancy. I availed myfelf of his in- 
’* E 2 formation, 


E 2 
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formation, when in the Hellefpont, to enable me to afcertain 
the lituation of Lampfacus, the havens of Seftos and Abydos, 
the ancient Dardanus, and all the rivers which difembogue 

themfelves into that famous ftrait. But this is not the place 

* 

for giving any account of my labours in that quarter of Greece. 
At prefent I have confined myfelf merely to the Defcription of 
the Plain of Troy. The fcene of the Iliad, though circum- 
fcribed within narrow bounds, is fufficient to engrofs my whole 
attention. 

M. Cazas and I arrived at Koum-Kale at the very time 
when the fun was fetting behind the peak of Mount Athos. 
The fky was ferene and without a cloud. The azure colour of 
the tops of Imbros and Samothrace formed an admirable con¬ 
trail to the long ftreams of light which the fun darted athwart 
the pureft fky. This view recalled to my mind what I had 
formerly read in Pliny, and confidered as a fable. It is pre¬ 
tended by that Naturalifl, that the fhadow of Mount Athos, at 
certain times of the year, extends as far as the market-place of 

Myrina, a city of the ifland of Lemnos, at the diftance of 

% 

eighty-leven miles from that mountain’. 

The teflimony of Pliny in fupport of this fa<5l, did not ap- 

« « 

pear to me to be entitled to a greater degree of credit than the 
aflertion of Strabo, who affirms, that thofe who inhabit the 
fummit of the fame mountain, fee the riling fun three hours 
fooner than the inhabitants of the fea-coall‘. I was very much 
difpofed to reckon thefe alfertions equally incredible, until look¬ 
ing towards the weft, I obferved an immenfe lhadow fhaped 

like 

1 Hift, Nat. lib. iv. cap. xxiii. Chandler’s Travels in Ada Minor! p. 23. 

* Geograph, lib. vii. p. 510. 


/ 


* 

♦ ■ 
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like a cone, whofe point was at the top of Mount Athos, and 

its bafe, horizontally projected, feemed to be in contact with 

* • 

the furface of the fea, and to extend towards the ifland of 
Lemnos. In a few feconds, this ftiadow, mounting into the 
atmofphere, was difperfed, gradually lofing its fhape, as the fun 
defcended below the horizon. Nothing farther was requifite to 
convince me that Pliny was in the right; but the afl'ertion of 
Strabo can never be juftified*. 

The vigilance of the Turks had the appearance of being a 
great obftacle to the geographical operations which I was going 

to fet on foot. With a view to obviate this, I fell upon a con- 

« 

trivance, in confequence of which I was permitted to difplay my 
apparatus in every part of the country, without fuffering the 
fmalleft inconvenience. I eredled my graphometer boldly un¬ 
der the very guns of the caftle. The Janizaries immediately 
flocked around me. Without Teeming to be intimidated with 
their prefence, I endeavoured to fix their attention upon the 
compafs of the graphometer, the compafa being an inftrument 

with 


* In juftice however to Strabo, it ought to be remarked that the latter part of .the 
fiventh book of his Geography, which contained a Delcription of Macedon and Thrace, 
is now loft. This the editors have endeavoured to fupply from an Epitome of his work, 
or X^»j ffTcudS&tu, Excerpts from it, fuppofed to have been compiled by fome perfon, now 
unknown, betwixt the 976th and 996th year of the Chriftian wra, and firft printed in 
Greek along with the Periplus of Hanno and Arrian, together with Plutarch's treatise 
on Rivers and Mountains } by Gelbnius, in 4to, at in 1533. SeeFABRicn Bib. Gr, 
Vol. iv. p. 5. The afl'ertion alluded to is taken from this Epitomi , and is contained in 
the following words : 0 Spa ofirxro*' i oi r»;* 

qUSvt k, Qffu'ri to* nXicv tt^c vgUv y . i* iS ir«t^u>ia jit ho is a tnoun• 

tain of a conical fhape , very acute and very high , the inhabitants of ivl.nfe fumtnit fee the Sub 
r ifi n S hours befort his rift upon the f a-conjf. P, jto. Edit, Amll. 1707.. D. 
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with which they are acquainted from its ufe in navigation; and 
I requefted their permiflion to adjuft it before I put to fea. The 
Turks poflefs a large (hare of confidence and credulity, attached 
to their great character and the refult of their profound igno- 
ance. Every one of the Janizaries (hewed an eagernefs to affift 
me. One carried the foot of the inftrument, another the chain, 
a third the poles, and all of them joined in aiding me to ac- 
complifh a work for which they would have impaled me if they 
had known its pernicious efFe&s. 

This ftratagem I employed with equal fuccefs in every other 
part of the Troad. M. Cazas defigned all the monuments; 
but he abftained at the time from introducing the figures into 
his (ketches, after an Emir 1 had demonftrated to him, with a 
threatening and exafperated air, that he would be anfwerable to 
God for all the little men which he engendered with his pencil* 

This fecond tour, and a third, which I made in the Troad, 
ftill furnilhed me with new ideas, and enabled me to correct 
the miftakes I had committed in the firft. 

* A particular left of Turks who believe that they are of the family of Mahomet, 

* 

and who are for that reafon prouder and more fanatical than the othcri. 


U 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. VI. 

Account of the moji celebrated Travellers, hath ancient and modern r 
who have vifited the Plain of Troy . 

I T is now time, Gentlemen, to make you acquainted with 
the opinions and conje&ures I have formed refpe&ing the 
different objects above defcribed. But that you may be pre¬ 
pared for admitting them without rehnffance, and without be¬ 
ing furprifed at their Angularity, I will, in the firft place, avail 
myfelf of fupport derived from the teftimony of the moft ce- 
lebrated travellers both ancient and modern. 

It is well known that the long war which was carried on at 
Troy, is not a poetical fi&ion, but a hiftorical fa<ff'. For the 
fpace of ten years, the Greeks were employed in laying wafte 
the coaft of Afia, together with the adjacent iflands. The ca¬ 
pital of the Trojan territory was not always the immediate fub- 
jedl of their difputes. They, no doubt, uled to affail it occa- 
fionally, but they do not appear to have attacked it in full force 
till the tenth year of the war. Whether it was really taken, or, 
as fome hiftorians pretend, baffled all the efforts of the Greeks, 

I cannot take upon me to decide ; but certain it is, that, during 
that laft campaign, there perifhed on both fides a great number 

f 

of illuflrious warriors, to whofe memory, according to cuftora, 
monuments were eredled on the very field of battle. 

Th.e 

’ Anc. Univcrf. Hift. Book I. ch. 13 . Herodot. Lib. iJ. 
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The interefting nature of this war mud, while it la fled, 
have occafioned a general commotion in Greece and in Afia} 
and, after its termination, the chieftains and the men who bore 

4 

an adtive part in it, on their return to their native land, muft 
have made it the fubjedt of their rehearfals, and the fountain 
of their renown. 

History and Poetry immediately feized on thefe great 
events, and tranfmitted them to pofterity. Dictys of Crete, 
and Dares of Phrygia, are faid to have been the firft who gave 
a hiftorical detail of that war in which they themfelves had been 
adtually engaged 1 . 

The 

* The narratives, however, which pafs under thefe names, are juftly exploded as fpu- 
riou< by the Learned. The real author of the performance now iofcribed with the name of 
Dictys of Crete, is fuppoftd to have lived in the time of Constantine, or not very long 
after. He probably aflumed this name, in confequence of the report which prevailed, 
that a perfon fo called had accompanied Idomeneus, King of Crete, to the Trojan war, and 
committed to writing the fafts which happened there ; of many of which he had been an 
eve-witnefs. Tzetzes aflerts that this was the author whom Homer followed. Cbtl. 

m 

w 

hijl . 30. With refpeft to the work in queftion now extant in Latin, it has been fuppofed 
to be a tranflation by Q^Septimius, a Roman. Vossius is of opinion that it is an ori¬ 
ginal performance, but that the author had read the Greek writers with great care. 

The ftyle is not inelegant. The ftory of a fiflure of the earth having happened in the 

% 

iflund of Crete, and having difclofcd the tomb of Dictys, where his Hiftory oi the 
Trojan war, written in Phoenician characters and depofited in a leaden calket, was found 
by ihepherds, is a palpable fiction. 

It is pretended that the other performance now extant, and which bears the name 
of Dares the Phrygian, is a tranflation done by Cornelius Nepos, according to a Let¬ 
ter commonly prefixed to the work, and addrefled tp Sallust. But this Letter, and the 
work itfclf, are equally fpurious, and by no means worthy of the pen of the Author of 
the Lives of tbt excellent Commanders. Dares, the prieft of Vulcan, is mentioned by 
Homer nearthe beginning of the fifth book of the Iliad; al'b his two fon> Phegeus and 

Id/f.i s, the former of whom was (lain by Diomede, but the latter was refeued Uy V ulcan. 

See 
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The warriors who had periihed under the walls of Troy, 

% 

immediately partook of Divine honours. The tomb of Achil¬ 
les fmoked with incenfe, and the plain of Troy became a fpa- 
cious temple* where Grangers from all nations confidered it as 
a religious duty to offer facrifices previous to their entering the 
Hellespont. 

Methinks I behold the great Homer, at his firft arrival on 
that famous coaft, doing the noblelt of all homage to the (hade 

of Achilles. I fee him walking with a grave and thoughtful 

* 

mien, between the banks of the Simois and the Scamander. 
His eye, “ in a fine frenzy rolling, glances” over all the fur¬ 
rounding objects * ; a thoufand fcenes at once occur to his re¬ 
collection ; his heart melts; his imagination catches fire ; the 
plan of the Iliad is formed. 

Ut Duds implevit vijiis verieranda vctuflas — 

Lucan. Pharf. Lib. ix. 987. 

When long the Chief his wand’ring eyes had call 
On ancient monuments of ages paft— Rowr. 



See the Editions ofthefe authors in ufum Dtlpbini, by the learned Madame Dacier, par. 


fixed 


eernin^ Dictts, by Pekizonius. 


JEljan 


and wrote a Phryg 


JEl 


e. 


D. 


* If Homer was blind, it is generally allowed that he was lo only in his old age. 
“ Homer/’ lays Madame Dacxir, **• has painted to the life a vaft number of circuit). 
" fiances, of which he would never have had the leaft knowledge, if he bad not had 
“ very good eyes.” Pref. to her tranflation of the Iliad. D. 

E 
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1 take Herodotus to be, next after Homer, the mod an- 
cient author who has given us any account of the Troad. Ac¬ 
cording to that hiftorian, the plain and places contiguous to 
Troy, were, long after the war, a lubjedt of contention betwixt 
the Athenians and the Mityleneans. The latter maintained, 

that their right to poflefs the Troad was as well founded as that 

\ 

of the other Greeks, who, along with Menelaus, had con¬ 
tributed to obtain the reftitution of Helen 

I find no proof that this Father of Hiftorians had ever 
made a journey to Troy.; but at leaft I can aver, that his de- 
fcription of the march of Xerxes perfedily agrees with my 
Map. “ Xerxes’s army,” fays he, “ on quitting Lydia, conti- 
** nued their march to the river Caicus * and the territory of 
“ Myfiaand then leaving mount Cana* on the left; they pro- 
“ ceeded from the Caicus by Atornis* to the city of Carina*. 

“ Thence they marched through the plain of Thebd*, palling 

% 

M by the city of Adramyttium 7 and the Pelalgic Antandros * ; 

“ and 

* Herodot. Lib. v. cap. 93. 

* A river of Myfia, to the north of the Hermus. It difcharges itfelf into the fea near 
the city of Eloea, oppoflte the ifland of Lelbot. 

1 A mountain fituate, according to Herodotus, to the north .weft of the river Caicus. 

4 A fmall town nearly oppoflte to the ifland of Leibos. 

s' 

9 A town of Myfia to the north of Atornis# x 

% 

* A town fltuate to the fouth of the city of Troy, called alio Hypoplacia, and men. 
tioned repeatedly by Hombr. It was the native place of Andromache. See Iliad, 
i. 366. vi. 397. Uc.’ 

’ A maritime town, with a haven, fituate a little to the north of the above mentioned 
places. 

* A city of the Troad to the north-weft of Adramyttium. The left branch of the 
range of mount Ida reached near it. 
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11 and then advancing towards the left branch of mount Ida 
“ they entered the Trojan territory. While they remained en- 
“ camped all night at the foot of that mountain, a dreadful 
u dorm, accompanied with thunder and lightning, deftroyed a 
“ confiderable number of the men. When, the army arrived 
“ at the Scamander, it was the firft river they had met with 
** fince they marched from Sardes, whofe dream was imme- 
** diately exhauded, and found inefficient to fupply the men 

“ and the fumpter beads with drink. When Xerxes arrived at 

%■ 

“ this river, he went up to the citadel of Priam, being very 
u defirous to take a view of the place. When he had furveyed 
“ it, and learned all the particulars concerning it, he facrificed 
“ a thoufand oxen to Minerva Iliasj and the Magi poured out 
“ libations to the heroes. After thefe ceremonies, an alarm 
“ fpread through the camp the enfuing night. At day-break 
“ the army marched from thence, having on the left the cities 
u of Rhaeteum, Ophryneum and Dardanus, which is contiguous 
u to Abydos ; and on the right the Gergithse-Teucrians *.*’ 

^Esc Hines the orator went to Troy out of mere curiofity, 
and to fearch for the monuments mentioned in the Iliad. He 
was accompanied in the journey by a young man called Cimon, 
the levity and imprudence of whofe deportment hindered 

F 2 him 

* This is certainly the meaning of iJvj* Ji U and not u having 

u Ida on the left,” according to the common way of rendering it. For it was impoflible 
that the atmy of Xerxes, marching along the coaft from Sardes to Abydos, could have 
Mount Ida on the left. Betides, if that had been the meaning, the hiftorian would have 
faid b «ftr as immediately above, and alfo a little below. is ufed metaphorically 
to fignify a branch or arm of the range of hills of which Ida is compofed* D. 

* Ji ilep U Avhnt o «• r, A. Hcrodot. Lib. vii. cap. 42* 
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him from executing his defign, and even expofed him to the 

% 

greateft dangers. The adventure, which obliged them both to 
leave the Troad with all poflible expedition, is much to be re* 
gretted. It is told very particularly in the tenth of the Letters 
aferibed to jEschiNes, to which I mud beg leave to refer the 
curious reader'. 

“ When Alexander” (according to what has been collected 
from various ancient authors by Freinshemius, in his Supple¬ 
ment to Quintus Curtjus) “ arrived at Seftos, he com- 
“ manded Parmenio w proceed with the greateft part of his 
“ troops to Abydos on the oppo'fite fhore, having allotted for 
“ this fervice an hundred and fixty gallies, with a great num- 
“ ber of tranfports. Himfelf, at the head of the reft, marches 

“ to Eleus, a place facred to Protesilaus, whofe fepulchre 

* / 

“ under a mound of earth had been conftruded there, and 
“ furrounded by a plantation of elms, poffeffed of a miraculous 
" quality. The leaves which fpring forth in the early time of 
“ the day from the boughs that are turned towards Troy, im- 
“ mediately fall off, while the others retain an uniform ver- 
u dure ; and they are thus fancied to reprefent the hard fate of 
u that hero, who having, in the flower of his age, accompanied 
u his countrymen into Afia, was the fir ft vidlim of the Trojan 
“ war. On this occaflon, Alexander performed funeral ho- 
“ nours to his manes , praying that his own lot might be more 
u aufpicious when he Ihould reach the hoftile fhore. He then 

“ failed 


1 See the note on p % 23, M. 1’Abbt Augir, the tranilator of Dsmosthsnzs, &c. 
thinks that three of thefe letters, viz. the feventh and the two lad are not genuine j and 
Dr Taylor, the editor of Dbmosthbnii and JCscuinibs, is decidedly of opinion that 
they are all fpurious. D* 


p 
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** Tailed with fifty vefTels for Sig£um ^ind the Grecian haven, fo 

s m 

“ called becauf^it had received the Grecian fhips in the time 
“ of the Trojan war. When he reached the middle of the 
“ Hellefpont, adding as the pilot of his own fhip, he facrificed 
“ a bull to Neptune and the Nereids, and he call into the 
“ deep, as a gift to the fea gods, the golden vale out ■of which 
44 he had poured a libation. When the fleet arrived at the 
44 haven, the King, throwing a fpear upon the Ihore, leaped 
44 forth foremoft with great dexterity, and called the gods to 
44 witnefs, That with their ajjijtancc be claimed the poffejjion of AJia 
44 by ajufl and honourable war. Then altars were eredted upon 
44 the fpot where he had difembarked, to Jupiter the Protedlor, 
“ to Minerva and Hercules. He alfo commanded altars to 
44 be eredled in that part of Europe whence he had fet fail. 

a 

44 He next proceeded into the fields where the feat of ancient 
44 Troy was ftill pointed out; and there, while he Was exploring 
44 with avidity the monuments of heroic achievements, an in- 
44 habitant of the place tendered to him the Lyre of Paris. 
44 I Jet no value, faid he, upon an injlrument which minijlers to la - 
44 fcivioufnefs and Jloth; but give me the lyre of Achilles, who 
44 founded the praifes of heroes with the fame hand by which be fur - 
41 paffed their exploits. Fof as he was accuftomed to admire 
44 Achilles, and to glory in his defcent from that hero, he 

4 

44 ftripped himfelf; and ran with his friends quite naked round 
44 his tomb; he even anointed it, and adorned it with a crown. 
44 Hephjestion too crowned the tomb of Patroclus, as an 
44 emblem that the friendfhip which fubfilled between himfelf 

44 and Alexander, was as ardent as that which Patroclus 
44 had borne to Achilles. Amidft the variety of difcourfe 

44 which 
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“ which the chara&er of that hero fuggefted, the Ring re- 
" marked, "That Achilles appeared to be doubly fortunate , in ba- 
“ ving found a faithful friend while be lived, and an excellent poet 

a 

“ to celebrate bis praifes after bis death . Alexander like wife 
“ made oblations to the other heroes, whofe tombs are to- be 

** feenin thofe regions V* 

When the Romans went over into Afia in order to drive Ant- 
tiochus out of the country which he poffeffed on this fide of 
Mount Taurus, they were not indifferent to the attractions of 
that territory from whence their chief men pretended to derive 
their origin. But the cruel Fimbria Ihe wed a difpofition the reverfe 
of that of his countrymen. Having affumed the command of the 
army, in confequence of the death of Valerius Flaccus the 
Conful, whom he had caufed to be flain in Bithynia, he ad¬ 
vanced foon after to Ilium. The Trojans Ihut their gates at 
his approach, but fent deputies to Sylla, offering tofubmit to 
that General. Sylla advifed them to fubmit to Fimbria, and 
promifed foon to come to their relief, encouraging them, by 
putting them in mind that the Romans were originally defcend- 
ed from the Trojans. At the fame time, he fent a mefiage to 
Fimbria, defiring him to ufe the Trojans with lenity. But 
this mandate of Sylla piqued the haughty Fimbria, who im- 
mediately befieged the town, took it on the eleventh day, and 
boafled that he had, in fo ihort a time, made himfelf mailer of 
a city which Agamemnon, with a thoufand fhips, had em* 
ployed ten years in fubduing. “ Yes,” replied one of the 
Trojan inhabitants, “ but we had not a Hector to defend us.” 

Fimbria 


* Supplement, in Q^Curtjum. Lib. II. oep. 3. 
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Fimbria razed the city to the ground, and maffacred every 
one of the inhabitants who fell in his way *. Sylla having 
made peace with Mithridates, led his army againft Fimbria, 


who being (bon i 
hands on himfelf. 


endeavoured 


Situation, laid violent 
:o afford fome confo- 


lation to the diftrefled Trojans, and honoured them with many 
marks of his favour. 

G&sar, a rival worthy of Alexander, and who even imi¬ 
tated him in his admiration of Homer, wifhed to renew the 

4 * 

alliance which connected him with the Trojans. He granted to 
them many privileges, and loaded them with benefits. If we 
may believe the Author of The Pbarf alia > that warrior, while 
he was in purfuit of Pompey, penetrated into the Troad, with 
the defign to examine the monuments to be feen there. 

0 

Sigeafque petit fames mirator arenas, 

Et Simoentis aquas, et Graio nobile bujlo 
libation, et multum debentes vatibus umbras. 

Lucan. Pharf. ix. 961. 


From hence the curious Vidor paffing o’er, 
Admiring, fought the famed Sigeean fhore. 

There might he tombs of Grecian Chiefs behold, 
Renown’d in facred verfe by Bards of old. 

Rowe. 


Pompey carried off the ftatue of Ajax which adorned the 
temple cre&ed near his tomb, and conveyed it into Egypt. 

Augustus 

ft 

# 

1 Strabo, p. 887, 888. Edit. Amft. 1707, Anc. Univ. Hitt. Vol. IX. p*56o. 
Edit. 8vo. Sandts, in hit Relation of a Journey 9 begun A. D. 1610, containing a D if crip . 
tion of the lurlijh Empire , &c. fuppolei that the city deftroyed by Fimbria wtt Alt* 
andria Troat , above deferibed. D. 
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Augustus afterwards caufed 4 to be reftored to the Trojans. 
Julia, the daughter of that Emperor, we are told, in erdfling 
the plain of Troy, had well nigh been drowned in the Sea* 

mander. Agrippa her hufband (hewed that he was much af- 

* 

fe&ed by that accident, and expreffed a great degree of indig¬ 
nation a gain ft the Trojans, as if they could have been refponfi- 
ble for it 

* 

From all thefe ilhiftrious travellers we have learned nothing 
refpeding the Troad, farther than that its monuments, in their 
days, ftill excited the curiolky of perfonages of the higheft rank. 
We may conclude alfo, that Princes and women, in thofe times, 
travelled, as they do now, out of ambition or vanity, or to pre¬ 
vent the time from hanging heavy on their hands. Alexan¬ 
der (hewed a refpedt for Achilles, that he might eftablHh his-; 
kindred with that hero, and create a belief that he was the heir 
of his courage. The Julian family exempted the Trojans from. 
taxes, in order to revive the idea of its being defeended from 
that of Priam ; and when the infamous Julia caufed them to 
be fubje<fted to an unjuft fine, it was no doubt becaufe (he 

9 

did not receive thofe honours from them which (he thought (he 
had reafon to expert *. But let us return to thofe enlightened 
travellers, whofe accounts have furvived the wreck of ages, and 
defeended to our times. 

It is a very furprifing circumftance that the greateft Geo- 

» 

graphers among the ancients, Pausanias and Strabo, never 
vifited the Troad. The former fpeaks of it upon (he report of 
a certain Mylian, who related to him a. number of prodigies 

refpe&ing 

* See Bails’* Did). Art. Scsmander, Note (r). 

* Bails’* Did), ubifupra. 
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frerpe&ing the tomb of Ajax'. The latter depends upon the 
teftimony of one Demetrius of Scepfis, in whom he does not 
feem to have much confidence, whom he foinetimes accufes 
of contradiction, whom he finds often differing from Homer, 
but whole defcription he adopts for want, it ihould feem, of one 
that was more accurate*. 

I have not been able to find in ancient hiftory any farther * 
traces of the monuments and the rivers of the Troad. I leave 
to the learned the tafk of continuing thefe refearches, and of 
filling up, if they can, by additional evidence, the vaft chafm 
which the barbarifin of the lower empire feems to have occa- 
fioned between the laft of the ancient authors, and the firft of 
the moderns, who have fpoken of the Troad'. 

G I 


9 Graeciae Defcriptio, p. 66. Edit. Hanov. 16tj. 

9 Geograph. Lib. xiii. 

1 It is recorded by feveral of the Byzantine Writers, that when ConstAntkne had re- 
folved to build an Imperial City, in the Eaft, he firft fele&ed the plain of Troy as the 
proper (pot for that great enterprife, and had adually begun to carry into execution ade- 
fign which had formerly been conceived, firft bjr Julius, and then by Augustus Caesaa ; 
rtor did be defift,orgive the preference to Byzantium, till, as they fay, he was warned, by a 
heavenly vifion. Hermias SoZominus, who wrote an Ecdefiaftical Hiftory, and ftouriihed 
about the end of the fourth century, only fifty or fixty years after the building of Conftanti- 
nople, thus expreflesljimfelf: K»rm\a0v» fi rt tjo tv Ia/v nfiot, to 'EaAwwoto, 
ro''A***T«t rdptt, x. r. A. Having taken pof/effion of the plain which lies before Ilium, near 
the Htllefpont , beyond the tomb of Ajax, where the Greeks , at the time when they were 
engaged in the expedition ogainjl Troy, are faid to have had the Jlation for their Jhips and 
their tents, be there marked out the proper form andfze of a city, and be conjlru&ed gates in 
a canfpicuous place, which fill at this day are feen at fea by thofe who fail along the coaf. 
While he was employed in this undertaking, God appeared to him by night, and warned him 
to go in qutft of another place. Hift. Ecclef. Lib. ii. cap. 3. 

Tft* 
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I should not, however, be furprifed:to find, that after the 
eftabliihment of Chriitianity, the temples and the tombs of the 
ancient warriors had been configned to oblivion. They mud have 
ceafed to attrad the homage of the nations, when a new reli¬ 
gion reprefented them as the altars of a facrilegious worihip* 
It is univerfally known with what zeal Clemens Alexandrinus 
oppofed this fpecies of idolatry, and how vehemently he in¬ 
veighed againd the firft Chriftians for lavilhing on thofe nume¬ 
rous Tombs that incenfe which was due only to the Deity*. 

But why did not the priefts of the lower Empire demoliih 


thofe monuments ? Why 


a (ingle trace of them 


behind ? It was becaufe they were well acquainted 


neration entertained by the Greeks for 


fepulchres of the 


Dead, and perhaps they could not have devifed a more effedual 
method of bringing them back to their ancient worfhip, and 
of alienating them from the new, than to attempt to violate the 
tombs of their warriors *. 

The l urks, who have become the mailers of the Troad by 
the fubverfion and conqueft of the Empire, carry their refpedt 
for the Dead dill farther perhaps than the Greeks over whom 

they have triumphed. Public or private intereft is- not a diffi¬ 
dent 


Th* fame circumftance is mentioned by Zosimus, Hift. Lib. ii. cap. 34. j Thbopha- 
nes, Chronogr. pr 14. Edit. Vend. 1729} Zon&kas, Anna!. Tom. ii. p.4. Edit du Cange, 
Venet. 1729 ; and Nicephoros Calustos, Ecclef. Hifl. Lib. vii. cap. 48. See alfo The 
Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, by the learned Mr Gibbon, 
chap. xvii. Vo). 11 . p. 9. Edit, '^to, who, in relating this faft, refer* to the above authors 
as his authority. I>. 


1 Cohortatio ad Gentes, cap. ii>. 

* See Diodor. Sicul. Lib.xiii. p. 6x0. Vol. I. Edit. Weflelingii. 
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cient pretext withthem, as it is with us, 
pulchres of the dead. 


S* 

iolating the fe- 


Wo be to the man. who fhould 
of fuch a profanation ! Accordingly, they are moll v 


ng the attempts of ftrange 
facred mounts, the ufe of 


urious to pry into 
have learned from 


tradition, and for which they have preferved the fame name 
that was given to them in the moft remote antiquity. 


believe, the fir ft 


Moderns 


netrated ii^o the Troad, or at lead who has attempted to give a 
defcription of it. This part of his work, though full of er¬ 
rors, and in many refpeds obfcure, proved however to me a 
very ufeful guide in my refearches. That traveller had feen 
the greateft part of the tombs, the valley of Thymbra, and the 
river Thymbrius; but he made no map of the country ; and 
being too fond an admirer of Strabo, he fuffered himfelf to 
be milled by that geographer rather than truft to his own eyes, 
which probably would have brought him to agree with Ho¬ 
mer, by a faithful furyey of Nature. It was not, however, in 
his time, either eafy or prudent to produce a geometrical appa¬ 
ratus to the view of the Turks. That people had not then ex- 
perienced the yoke of the Ruffians, and they were not fo trad¬ 
able as they are now *. 


G a 


Since 


# There were three modern travellers who ftverally vifited the Troad before Pococke, 

and who deferve fome notice. Thcfe were Belon of Mans, Sandy s and Lady Mary 

* 

Wortley Montague* Belon, or, as he is frequently called, Bellonius, travelled into 
fevefal eaflern countries, and publiflied his remarks under the following title : Observa¬ 
tions de piufieurs Jinguiaritez et chafes tnemorables , trouvies en Grece, Afie % Judie t Egypte , 
Arabici et autres pays eftranges j par Pierre Belon du Mans : d Paris , 1588. This 

book was tranllated into Latin; and repeatedly publilhed by Clusxus the Botanift* The 

author, 



* 
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, Since the time of Pococke, Dr- Richard Chandler, of 

Magdalen College, Oxford, and of the Society of Antiquariea 

of 

author, in /ailing along the coaft near the ifle of Tenedos, evidently mi Hook the ruins of 
Alexandria Troas, which he faw diftin&ly, for thole of ancient Troy $ and having gone 
alhore with fome of his attendants, he examined them, and has given a defcription of what 
he obferved. He mentions in particular, that “ they were four hours, fometimes on foot, and 
44 fometimes on horfeback, in making the circuit of thefe ruins $ that without the walls, 

49 large marble burying-places were to be feen, of ancient vrorkman/hip, made each of .one 
44 ftone, in the manner of a large coffin, with the lids entire $ that afty they had en- 
49 circled the ruins of the walls, they began, to examine the interior parts of the city, 

49 which confined only of a matt of ruins, amongft which they diicerned the bafe of a 
4< certain fort of firu&ure, which they fuppofed to have formerly been a pharos or light- 
houfe for the direftion of mariners.” They likewife faw “ many citterns entire, for 
4t the purpofe of coliefling rain water, as there are very few fountains to be met with ia 
4i all that part of the country.” Liv. ii. chap* vi. He mentions al/o feveral other par* 

V 

ticulars applicable to what might be fuppofed the Hate of Alexandria Troas, more than 
two centuries ago, the time when he vifited the place. For fince that period the Turks 
have been in the conftant habit of carrying off many of the farcophagi and other marble 


remarked 


nooir 


“ As to the rivers Simois and Xanthus,” continues Bklon, “ fo much celebrated by 
“ the poets, which watered the fields of Troy, we have nothing further to relate, than. 
“ that they are fuch diminutive brooks as would hardly maintain a loach or a minnow j 


“ for in fummer they are dried up, and io winter a goofe would find it difficult to fwim 
11 in them.” Ibid. 

It does not appear that this traveller penetrated at all into the region of Troy. Im. 

% 

mediately after examining the ruins of Alexandria Troas, we find him again at fea. But 
when he was off the Sigfcan promontory, which he calls Cavo Santa Maria , he obferved 
the ruins of an ancient ftrufture, which they took to be that dedicatedi to Achilles. 
14 And in reality,” fays he, 41 there is ftill to be feen in that place a Urge mound of earth 
4i like a little bill\ which is poffibly the tomb of Achilles, and which the inhabitants of 
44 Mitylenfe caufed to be erefted in honour of that hero.” Ibid . Chap. vii. 

It is to be regretted that Sandts did not bellow more time in examining the Troad, as 
he was a traveller of great fagacity and learning. We have the teiiimony of Popx in h» 

favour* 


/ 
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of London, vifited the Troad fome years ago. The confidence 


and eafe 


which this learned and refpedtable traveller 

fpeaks 


favour, who fays that he 44 was both a geographer and critic of great accuracy, as well 
** as a traveller of great veracity.” See the note on the 196th line of bookxxii. of 
Pope’s tranflation of the Iliad* “ With the morning,” fays this traveller, “ they [the 
44 mariners^ renewed their labour, rowing along the chalky Ihore of the leflcr Phrygia . 
4t Now, againft Cape Janinari (defirous to fee thofe celebrated fields where once flood 
** Ilium the glory of that had afforded to rarefl wits fo plentiful an argument) with 
u much importunity and promife of reward, (it being a matter of danger) I got them to 
“ fet me afhore. When accompanied with two or three of them, we aicended the not 
4i high Promontory, level above, and crowned with a ruinous city, whole imperfeft walls 
44 do ftiew to the fea their antiquity.—This is that famous Promontory of Sigeum, ho- 
4t noured with the fepulchre of Achilles, which Alexander (vifiting in his Allan ex- 
“ pedition) covered with flowers, and ran naked about it, as then the cuflom was in fu- 
4i nerals, facrificing to the ghoft of his kinfman, whom he reputed moft happy, that had 

41 fuch a trumpet as Homer to refound his virtues.- 

41 In the plain beyond us (for we durft not draggle farther from the Ihore) we beheld 


flood 


Who 


“ hath not heard of this glorious city, the former taking, the ten years war, and latter, 
44 final (ubverfion — 

44 North of this Promontory is that of Rhatfum, celebrated for the fepulchre of Ajax 
44 and his ftatue $ by Antonius tranfported into Egypt, and reftored unto the Rbccttnfi 
44 by Augustus. —’Twixt thefe two Capes there lieth a fjpacious valley. Nearer Sigeum 
<« W as the ft at ion for the Grecian navy ; but nearer Rhcetlum, the river Simois (now called 
« Simons') difchargeth itfelf into the Hellefpont. This draweth his birth from the top of 
« Ida , the higheft mountain of Phrygia j—from whence defcend four rivers of principal 


JEfep 


thefe turn their dreams to the north : Simois and Sea- 


*• mandtr that regard the JEgcum. Two not far disjoining valleys there are that llretch 
« to each other, and join in an ample plain, (the theatre of thofe fo renowned bicker- 
•< ments) where flood that ancient Ilium , if not fortunate, not inglorious nor unrevenged. 
11 —-Through thefe valleys glide Simois and divine Scamander .—Thefe rivers, though now 
'< poor in ftreatns, are not yet fb contemptible as made by Bkllonius, who perhaps mi* 
“ ftaketh others for them (there being fundry rivulets that defcend from the mountains) 


likelihood 


the 


4 < 


now 
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I 

9 

fpeak# of the tombs of Achili.es, Patioclds, Antilochos 
and JEsyetes form a ftriking contraft to the cautious circum- 

ipe&ion 

\ 

€{ no w Co perfpicuous, and by him related, doftand four miles weft from the forefaid place, 
defcribed by the poets, and determined of by Geographers,” &c. A Relation of a 
Journey, begun An* Dom . 1610, containing a Defer iption of the Turti/b Empire , of Egypt , 
See. p. 19. fee. 3d Edit. Lond. 1627. See alio Die f?. Hiji* par Bayle, Artie* Sc amende r f 

Remark (e). Sandys does not ieem to have remained longer than one day in the region 

/ 

of T roy. 

The fprightly and ingenious Lady Mary Wortley Montague, lo well known as the 
bolde ft traveller of her lex, and as the author of the beft written letters that ever were pu- 
blifhed in the Englifli tongue, could not think of bidding adieu to Conftantinople and the 
Hellefpont, without paying a (hort vifit to the region of Troy. This was fo long ago as 
the year 1718. She mentions particularly Seftos and Abydos, from the former of which 

w 

places {he had a full view of Mount Ida. Her veflel anchored at the Promontory of Sigg- 
um.‘ “ My curiofity,” fays (}ie, t€ fupplied me with ftreogth to climb to the top of it, to 
“ fee the place where Achilles was buried, and where Alexander ran naked round 
## his tomb in honour of him.” Amidft the fuins of a city which fhe faw there, fhe 
found a curious marble, which Mr Montague ordered on board the (hip, and which 
is the fame with that mentioned by Dr Chandler, as now preferved in the Library of 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge. She aUo obferved the famous Siggan infeription, and the bafs* 

4 

relief, both already mentioned, p. 16. “ We faw,” adds (he, “ very plainly from this 

t( promontory the river Simois rolling from Mount Ida, and running through a very fpa- 
“ cious valley. It is now a confiderable river, and is called Simores. It is joined in the 
u vale by the Scamander, which appeared a ftream half choaked with mud, but is per* 
u haps large in the winter.—North of the Promontory of Siglum we (aw that of Rhsetg* 
4 ‘ um, famed for the fepulchre of Ajax. While I viewed thefe celebrated fields, I ad- 
44 mired the exa<ft geography of HomER, whom I had in my hand.”—Without penetrating 
however into the country, (lie failed next night to the coaft near Alexandria Troas, roCt 
at two in the morning, and weotaftiore to view thofe ruins. See her itlivth Letter. 

Lb Bruyn, in his account of A Voyage to the Levant , mentions his having been afliore 
at the plain of Troy. He took fome drawings, but made no obfervations of any import¬ 
ance. Spon and Wheler, travellers of great reputation, were alio in the Troad in the 
year 1676} but they made a very (hort ftay, and they have recorded nothing worthy of 
attention. See Voyage d'lta/ie, fee. par Spon et While a, Tom. i. p. 117. A la Hayc, 
1724. D. 
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fpe&ion of 


but remark,” fays the 


it 


if I may not be thought to give too much 


conje&ures 


it 


it 


a 


it 


that thefe pojjtbly may be very extraordinary pieces of anti* 
quity, and the great one might be raifed over the fepulchre 
of Achilles, as the other two might be on thofe of Patro- 
clus and Antilochus, who were buried here*.” 


We 




it 


of Aj 


that 


came between two barrows, fays the former, “ (landing 
each in a vineyard or inclofiire. One was that of Achilles 
“ and Patroclus, the other that of Antilochus fon of Nes- 

u tor. We had likewife in view the barrow 
“ mon, and at a diftance from it, on the fide ne: 
u of JEsyetesV* 

When we read the work of Dr Chandler, we cannot fup- 
pofe that he offered an ill founded opinion relative to the mo¬ 
numents of which he fpeaks. I am perfuaded that he had good, 
reafons for what he fays ; but I regret exceedingly that he 
(hould feem to annex fo little importance to objeds which de¬ 
manded a moft minute inveftigation. I blame him for having 

relied fo much upon the credulity or upon the knowledge of 

% 

his readers, to take it for granted that they would adopt, upon 

% 

a bare aflertion, the wonderful things which he tells them ; and 
I blame him too for not deriving fupport from the conjedures 
of his celebrated countryman \ I find, however, in the union 

of 

9 A Defcription of theFaft, Vol.it. Part ii. p.105. 

1 Travels in Afia Minor, p. 42. 

# 

* Fn juftice to Dr Chandler, it ought to be obferved, that our Author had not ad¬ 
verted to the laft paragraph of'the Prtface to Travels in dfia Mitor. It is there faid 
that “ the Writer is aware that he may be alked by the more curious header, on what 
u foundation he has mentioned in this volume certain Barrows now extant, as thofe of 

“ Achilles 
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of their refpe&able teftimonies, fufficient authority to enable 

♦ w 

me to meet miftruft and incredulity with confidence, and 1 hope 
with fuccefs. 

I should have wifhed mod cordially likewife to hkve called 

9 

to my aid the obfervations of Mr Wood, the Celebrated author 
of the Defcription of Palmyra % and of the EJfay on the Genius of 
Homer. But I have not the fmalleft hefitation to declare, fur 
I will prefently prove it, that Mr Wood was qtute bewildered 
in the Troad'. - 

CHAP. 


% 

u Achilles and bther cla&cal Heroes, The Eflay advertifed at the end of it is partly 
“ intended to fatisfy any fuch Enquirer.” 

The advertifement hefe referred to is as follows : i€ Speedily will be publijhei\ 
u An Essat on the Troad j Or, a Review of the Geography, Hiftory and Antiquities 

“ of the Region of Troy.” I cannot find, however, that this EJfay has ever yet been 

• m 

publiftied, though advertifed more than fifteen years ago. From what Dr Chandler. 
fkys in his Travels, it appears, that after jpenetratirig into the region of Troy no farther 
than a journey of two hours, he abandoned the defign of proceeding to the fources of the 
Simois and Scamander, having apprehended danger from deiperate parties ranging about 

the country. In his Eflay therefore on the Troad, no new information refpefting the 

% 

plain, the fituation of ancient Troy, or the fources of the rivers, was to be expelled. 
But as he faw, and had an opportunity of examining the monument of Achilles and of 
other claffical Heroes, it is to be regretted, that fo refpedable and intelligent anObferver 
has not favoured the world with his particular remarks on thefe fubjells. See travels in 
Jtjta Minor, p. 41. D. 

* See A comparative View of the Ancient and Prefent State of the Troad, fubjoined 
to Mr Wood's Eflay on the Genius and Writings of Homer. 
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.CHAP. VIL 

Error of Strabo on tie fubjcB of the Scammdet. 

A 

» 

S Tr abo could not fpeak concerning the Troad to his readers 

from his own proper obfervations, as he had never been 
upon the fpothe therefore endeavoured to procure intelligence 
from fome well informed Geographer. Demetrius of Sceplis 
was the perfon whofe defcription he adopted ; but the manner 

9 

in which he endeavours to create in others a confidence in that 
Author, feems to prove that he repofed but little in him him- 
felf. “ There is a contradiction in this/’ fays he in one place, 
“ but I approve of the reft, and think that in moft things we 
“ Ihould rely on Demetrius, a man of knowledge, and who 

“ was % native of the place, and fo much interefted in the 

# 

“ fubjeCt, that he compofed thirty books on little more than 
u fixty lines of Homer*s catalogue of the Trojans V—“ De- 
“ metrius of Scepfis,'* adds he in another place, “ a man 
** well acquainted with the country, as he was born there, gives 
“ the following defcription: There is a bill of Ida , called Cot y fas , 
“ fituate about i ao Jladia above Scepfis • From this iffues the Sea - 
“ mander , the Granicus and the Mfepusf He mentions likewife, 

H from 

* T« 5 t« fii , J, hrmnt Kt t« k, Gtogrtph. p. 900. Edit. Amft. 1707 } p. 603- 
Edit. Farit. 1(20. 
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from the fame author, that “ the Scamander runs towards the 
“ wejiy while the two others run towards the north V* 

Strabo having once admitted the dodtrine of this obferver, 
fhould have endeavoured in the next place jp reconcile it with 
the poems of Homer. He feels the neceffity of this j and he 
is candid enough not to difguife the difficulty. “ But, fays he, 
“ the Poet’s defcription furniflies a difficult fubjedt for dif- 
“ cuffion:— 

Kguvai Vlxam xuXXtppoaf, evSet 5s vriycu ■ 

A oict) ctvctt<mnri 'txa.p.avl^tt hv/jsyrog. 

‘H pit\v ya.fi vhan Xiueai pm, a,{A<p) 5s xarvog 

Tlvtrctt avTrig, acre) irugog a'&opZvoto' 

'H S' trigri Segei irgoguh t lx via 

6 

*H ftiovi n if viaros xgvs'ukt.u 1 . 

0 0 • 

tl They came to two beautifully flowing fprings,—the place I mean 
u where the two fountains of the whirling .Scamander burfl forthj 
u for that river having a double fource, the one flows with a 
u fir earn which is warm, and a fmoke- alfo rifles from it all around 
u like that of a burning fire; the other iflues forth in fummer, cold 
“ as bail , or the chilling fnow , or the tranfparent ice. —This/’ 
lays Strabo* m is difficult j for no warm fprings are now to 
tf be found in the place ; nor is the fource of the Scamander 
“ there, but in the mountain ; and there are not two of them, 
u but only one. It is probable then that the warm fprings 

M have 

* y £p*rc<g»c 3 ’ tHi t*V*> «. r. K p.898. Edit. Amft. 1707 j p. 602. Edit. Pari*. 
162Q. 

3 Iliad. »ii. 147.. 
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" have difappeared, but that the cold fpring running from the 
” Scamander by a fubterraneous paflage, rifes up near this 

“ place; or becaufe this water is hard by the Scamander, it 

6 

“ likewife is called the fountain of that river ; for in this way 
“ a river may be faid to have many fources.'.” This is cer¬ 
tainly a very obfcure and unfatisfadlory explication ; and De¬ 
metrius and Strabo are equally cenfurable, the one for his 
negligence in committing the blunder, and the other for adopt¬ 
ing it, and endeavouring to give it authenticity *. 

Mount 


1 Geograph. Lib. xiii. p.899. Edit. Amft. 1707- 

* From the latter part of the paflage quoted, it is not indeed eafy to col- 
left any precife meaning j but in the preceding part Strabo is clear and ex- 
plicit in following Demetrius, who places the fource of the Scamander in Mount 
Cotylus: And this may be confidered as the paflage which has mifled, in a greater 
or left degree, almoft all the modern travellers who have vifited the Troad. Into what 
errors and abfurdities it contributed to lead Mr Wood in particular, will be point¬ 
ed out in a fubfequept chapter. But there is a paflage even in Homer, which, on a flight 
view, might be thought by fome to favour Strabo’s idea on this fubjeft. Near the be¬ 
ginning of the xiith book of the Iliad, the Poet mentions, in the way of a prophecy, that 

I 

the rampart which had been conflrufted by the Greeks to defend them from the violence 
of the Trojans, would foon be demolilhed by the torrents which were to defeend from 
the Ida an mountains ; and in the enumeration of thefe dreams, we find the name of the 
Scamander: 

“O 7 C 6 i opiv * c 4 * a $1 TTfo fieri 

'Pir®* S’, ’EwrtfVo po { } Kotptirof , ti 'PciUf rt 
Tfwixlt ti, k« 2 AmjTTo*, itof ti ZxtpeltifQf 

Kdi Eipiut .. ver. 19. 

All tbt Jireams which run down from the ldaan mountains to the fea , Rbefus , HeptaporUS > 
Carefus , Rbodius , Granicus , JEftpus, the divine Scamander , and the Simois- — But the Sca¬ 
mander might be faid, with fufficient propriety, to defeend from the Idsean mountains; 
as the eminence of Bounarbacbi \ where the fources of that river are really to be found, 
was a part of the range of hills which went all under the name of ldaan mountains . 

H 2 With 
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* # J * 

Mount Cotylus, where Demetrius places the fource of the 
Scamanckr, inftead of the fource of die Simois, is at the di- 
ftance of fifteen leagues from the fea-fhore. It is the Kas dabi, 

or mountain of the gooft, which I have deferibed in my journal 

\ 

and, next to mount Gargarum, forms the highefl fummit of 
the range of Ida, ftill, at this day, abounding in fallow-deer, as 
in the days of Homer, and encompafled with other moun¬ 
tains, whofe branches extend weftward all the way to the fea, 
and eaftward towards Myfia. The Grecian army could never 
have made war amidft thefe inacceffible mountains. If there¬ 
fore we follow Strabo, or rather Demetrius, we muft fep- 
pofe that Homer has deceived us, when he tells us, that the 
greateft battles were fought betwixt the banks of the two rivers, 
that the city of Troy was fituate near the fources of the Sca- 
mander, and that the Greeks frequently, on the fame day, march¬ 
ed clofe up to the walls, and then returned to their camp* 

I might have declined the talk of entering into a detail of 
this fort, and into fo minute a refutation of Strabo. It was 
fufficient for me to be fenfible of my perfect correfpondence 

with 


With refped to the other riven here mentiooed as flowing in die fame direction with the 
Scamander and the Simois, that circurnftance was produced in the fpirit of Heroic poe¬ 
try, for a particular purpofe, by Apollo and Nsptqnb. See the fcquel in the Iliad. - 
It may be worth while to remark, that Pops has tranflated this paf&ge very inaccu¬ 
rately. He reprefents all thefe Breams as coming down from the ftommiu of Us t 

Then Ida's Jummiit pour’d their watery Bore. 

He mlfcab one of the rivers, gives another a falfc quantity, and milrepreients the cha¬ 
mber of the Scamander t 

** JEfotu, Graniau , with mingled force, 

** And Xantbos fuming from bts fruitful fource.” D. 

• See above, g, 32. 
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with Homer, by proving that the fources of the Scamander 
are Hill to be found at the head of the plain of Troy, in the 
very place where it is requifite for them to be dtuate, in order 
to juftify the different incidents in the Iliad; and that the river 
which they form has all thofe characters the Poet afcribes to it. 
But having thus expofed fome of the errors into which 

Strabo has fallen by trading to Demetrius, I (hall now do 

% 

judice to feveral parts of his defcription which 1 have found to 
be accurate. For though this judly celebrated author midakes 
the fources of the Scamander, and removes them ten leagues 
from the plain where they at prefent are, and doubtleis were in 
his own time, this has not hindered him from difcovering a com¬ 
petent knowledge of his fubjeCt in many other particulars. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VIII. 

♦ 

i 

Examination of fame pajfages of Strabo . 


N infpetfing the Map of the plain of Troy, we imme- 

^ diately perceive many marks of refemblance betwixt 

% 

what is there delineated and that which Strabo has defcribed. 
as far as he can be underftood j for on perufing his account of the 
Troad, his greateft admirers muft own, that however exacft he 

9 

may be in many refpedts, yet, in feveral paflages, he is abfo- 
lutely unintelligible. 

“ In thofe places,” fays he after Demetrius, ** two curved 
“ ranges of hills extend from the mountains of Ida towards the 
4t fea, the one diredled towards Rhoet6um, and the other to- 
“ wards Sigeum, and, forming each a femi-circular line, ter- 
“ minate in the plain at the fame diftance from the fea with 
” modern Ilium. This town indeed is fituate in the intermedi- 
u ate fpace betwixt the termination of thofe bending hills we 
have mentioned, as the oldJlru&ure was betwixt that of their 
u commencement j and within them was comprehended the Simoi- 
“ fan plain , through which the Simois runs, and the Seaman - 
drian, through which the Scamander runs. Now, this is 
u alio properly called the plain of Troy, and was, according 
u to the Poet, the feene of the greateft number of battles j for 

M it is of confiderable breadth; and there we fee exhibited the 

“ places 


* 
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“ places mentioned by the Poet, the grove of wild fig-trees, the 

“ tomb of ^Esyetes ,Batieia, the monument of Ilus j and the 

“ rivers Scamander and Simois , the one approaching towards 

“ Sigeum, the other towards Rbateum, unite their waters in the 

“ front of New Ilium, and at a little diflance from it j. and then 

# 

** difeharge themfelves towards Sigdum, and form what is called 
“ Stoma-limne, the mouth - lake * 

Thus far Strabo could not have been more exadl, though 
the map had been before his eyes. The plain where the village 
of Bounarhacbi is fituate, is in reality fkirted by two hills 
fomewhat femi-circular, one of which is directed towards Si¬ 
geum, and the other towards Rhcet^um. Moft of the objedls 
mentioned by the Poet, are Hill to be recognifed at this day ; the 
wild fig-trees, the tomb of ^Esyetes, the monument of Ilus, 

9 

the Scamander, whofe courfe is directed towards Sigeum, and 
the Simois, which runs towards Rhoet^um. Thefe two rivers 
indeed formerly united their ftreams, and proceeded in one 
current, until juft before their difeharge into the fea, near the 
Sig^an promontory, they formed a marfti, which is ftill ob- 
fervable at this day ; but now they no longer join their waters. 
The Scamander, as may be oblerved on the map, follows a new 
direction. No wild figs now grow in the immediate vicinity 
of Bounarbachi, but they are to be found in different parts of 
the plain, and on the neighbouring mountains. Batieiu , or 
the tomb of Myrinna, has yielded to the ravages of time ; but. 
its fituation may clearly be inferred from the known obje<5U. 

9 

which furround the place. 


f 

1 Geograph, p. 892. Edit. Amft. 1707. 


“ Next.,”' 


1 
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“ Next,” continues Steaeo, u Comet Rhoet^um, a towtffi- 
«• tuate on an eminence ; and near it a continued timdy beach, 
“ betide which it Aianteum , to wit, a monument and fitrine of 

v 

“ A; ax, and a ftatue V* 

Here the original is again fomewhat obfcufe and perplexed; 
but as far at the fenfe can be colle&ed, it agrees in general with 
the Map. 

“ The extent of this coaft from Rhcet^um to Sigeum and 
" Achilles’s tomb, failing in a ftraight line, is Jixty ftadia. 
“ It lies all along below modern Ilium, near the haven of the 
“ Greeks, diftant from it about twelve ftadia 

The diftance between the two promontories, afcertained by 
a&ual meafurement, is nearly one half lefs than what Strabo 
here rates it at, but exactly conformable with that aligned 
by Pliny \ With refpedl to the diftance betwixt New Ilium 
and the haven of the Greeks, or the fea, how can we rely on 
the accuracy of Strabo, who fettles it here at twelve ftadia, 
and two pages after feems to extend it to twenty \ 

“ A little above this is the village of the Ilians , where it U 
“ thought that Ancient Ilium was formerly fituate, thirty ftadia 

“ diftant 

* P»g. 890. * Ibid. * N*t. HI ft. Lib. v. cap. 33. 

% 

4 The paflage here referred to if as follows: f E ft ri JUytif Ji 

^ i ts 9 IaW rr«9iWf For the ftation is near Sigtum j and 

tbs Scamander difeharges itfelf like wife near it, at the diftance of twenty Jladia from Ilium • 
Strabo, p. 894. What immediately follow! w eery obfeure j but if it were rightly e*» 
plained, perhaps it might free Strabo from the charge of inconfifteocy. Thi* valuable 
author Hill Hands very much in need of an intelligent and expert editor \ for though much 
was done by the learned Isaac Casaubon, much is Hill requifite for elucidating many diffi* 
cutties and obfeurities which occur in the text of Strabo* The verfioo of Xtlandbr 
is extremely erroneous. Casaubon complained of it, but fc left it untouched* D» 
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> 

** difiant from New-llium, and ten Radi a above the village of 

t ’ W 

. “ the Ilians, is tbit Beautiful Colane , a fort of gently rifihg ground, 
u extending five Radia, and near to which the Simois flows V’ 
There are Rill fome traces of refemblance here betwixt 
Strabo’s defcription and our Map; but after the fpecimen of 
inaccuracy juR remarked iii a preceding meafurement, we muR 
be cautious in truRing implicitly to the prefent. The pleafant 
hills, which extend between the villages of Tcbiblak and Aktche 
on the banks of the Simois, can be no other than Callicolone 
from whole fummits Mars, “ like a black tempefl, exhorted the 

u Trojans with a loud voice Strabo places thefe hills forty 

* 

Radia higher up than New Ilium, and informs us, that they 
Rretched five Radia along the banks of the Simois. In reality, 
according as they remove from Tchiblak, which lies about forty 
Radia from AncientTroy, their tops, which are covered with turf, 
gradually lofe their rich and mellow appearance, and become 
Rerile, rocky and Reep. With refpedt to the village of the Ilians, 
which was thought to occupy the feat of Ancient Troy, Strabo 
cannot be fuppofed to have adopted that opinion, fince he had 
faid before, that Ancient Troy was fituate on the fpot where■ 
the two femi-circular chains of bills have their origin *. 

I “ The 

% 

♦ 

*• Strabo, p ♦ 892, ad Jin. Edit* Amft 1707^ * Iliad, xx. 50. 

3 Tub paflage here referred to is tranflaied above, p. 62. The original is as follows: 
Tiro ph (Atr*t;v r5* TiA«u7ij« rut 'ynw #*> lira** t 0 it 9t*A*i*» xr/?p«pir«|v r?t 

This town indeed [New Ilium isfouate in the intermediate fpace betwixt the termination 
of tbeje bending bills we bare mentioned \ as the ancient ftrufture was betwixt that of their 
commencement. Strabo, p. 892. This is quite clear and explicit. Xylander en¬ 
tirely miftakes the meaning of dy*vw* f when he tranflates it convallium, as if it had beta. 

I * TV 
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1 # 

“ The plain of Tbymbra is at no great difiance from Ancient 

* m 

“ Troy; and it is watered by the river Thymbrius, which dif- 
“ charges itfelf into the Scamander. On the banks of the 
“ Thymbrius is the temple of Thymbrsean Apollo 1 .” 

The opening into the valley of Thymbra is betwixt New 
and Old Troy ; and whatever it be that Strabo is pleafed to 

i 

fay of it, (for it is again difficult to difcover his real meaning) 
it was nearer the former than the latter of thefe two cities. 
The Thymbrius, after wafhing this valley, formerly difcharged 

P 

itfelf into the united waters of the Simois and Scamander, 
which united dream Strabo calls the Scamander only, with¬ 
out doubt becaufe the Simois being frequently dried up, 

the two rivers, after their confluence, retained the name 

% 

of that one of them which was the mod coaftant in bear- 
ing the tribute of its waters to the fea. The mouth of the 
Thymbrius has not changed its place; but its waters, ever 
fince the diverfion of the Scamander into'another channel, are 
received by the Simois alone. The ruins of the temple of 
Apollo are dill to be ieen in the valley of Thymbra, upon 
the banks of the Thymbrius, near the village of Halil-eli *. 

“The monument which is fhewn for the tomb ofi£sYBTES, 
u is near the road leading to Alexandria 

About a mile above Erkeffighi, where that large monument 

% 

is dill to be feen, it appears in reality by the fide of the road 
which formerly led from New Ilium to Alexandria Troas. It 
is even impoffible, by reafon of the mountains, to go from 

Bounarbachi 

* Strabo, p. 893. ««r« t> ei>p£ga/« ’A*<AA»ro ( i ){ J<—h here trsndHed as if it were 

t 

tJ Axc\hw$f it {It f rrt xJtm—m fen fe which it is thought it may admit of* 

* See above, p. 22 , *3. 9 Strabo, p. 895. Edit. AmlU 1707# 
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BetmarbacKi to Alexandria, without palling near this monu¬ 
ment ; and thus it is fituate upon the road both from New and 
from Old Troy to Alexandria. 

u That, part of the plain which enters among the moun- 

* 

“ tains is narrow, extending partly to the fouth all the way 
u to the vicinity of Scepfis, and partly to the north, all the 
“ way to Zeleia, a city of the Lycians V* 

In this defcription of Strabo, we may diftindly recognife 
the narrow valley bordered with precipices, where the Simoia 
rolls its courfe, and which reaches to the fouth from the- plain 
of Bounarbachi, of which it is only a continuation all the way 
to that of Ene near to EJkikuptcbu , the ancient Scepfis. It may be 
obferved likewife, that this (econd part of the plain changes its 
diredion at Ene away from the fouth ; but the limits of the Map 

are not fufficiently comprehenfive to admit a reprefentation of 

% 

it to its full extent, that is to fay, all the way to Cotylus, and 
die ancient territories of the Lycians, which in fad are fituate 
towards the north. 

The plain of Troy then has not changed its appearance fince 

\ * 

the days of Strabo. I had fufficient authority for placing 
Ancient Troy at the commencement of the chains of hills, and 
New Ilium at their termination j nor could that Geographer ac- 
cufe me of inaccuracy refpeding fituations fo clearly pointed 

out by himfelf. A minute inveftigation has enabled me to dif- 

* 

cover the fite of both the Cities > and therefore there never 
will be any neceffity to have recourfe, with Mr Wood, to earth¬ 
quakes, of which no fymptoms can be difcovered in the plain 
of Troy 5 but where, on the contrary, every circumftance con- 

I 2 curs 


» Strabo, p. 891. Edit. Ami 1707. 
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“ The plain of Tbymbra is at no great diftance from Ancient 
“ Troy; and it is watered by the river Thymbrius, which dif- 
“ charges itfelf into the Scamander. On the banks of the 
“ Thymbrius is the temple of Thymbraean Apollo V* 

The opening into the valley of Thymbra is betwixt New 
and Old Troy ; and whatever it be that Strabo is pleafed to 
fay of it, (for it is again difficult to difcover his real meaning) 
it was nearer the former than the latter of thefe two cities. 
The Thymbrius, after wafhing this valley, formerly difcharged 
itfelf into the united waters of the Simois and Scamander, 
which united ftream Strabo calls the Scamander only, with¬ 
out doubt becaufe the Simois being frequently dried up, 
the two rivers, after their confluence, retained the name 
of that one of them which was the mod conftant in bear¬ 
ing the tribute of its waters to the fea. The mouth of the 
Thymbrius has not changed its place; but its waters, ever 
fince the diverfion of the Scamander inttf another channel, are 
received by the Simois alone. The ruins of the temple of 

Apollo are (till to be feen in the valley of Thymbra, upon 

♦ 

the banks of the Thymbrius, near the village of Halil-eli *. 

“ The monument which is {hewn for the tomb ofiEgYSTEl, 

“ is near the road leading to Alexandria V* 

About a mile above Erkeffighi, where that large monument 
is (till to be feen, it appears in reality by the fide of the road 
which formerly led from New Ilium to Alexandria Troas. It 
is even impoffible, by reafon of the mountains, to go from 

Bounarbachi 

* Strabo, p. 893. **r« ’AvfoAwof here tranfltlid as if it were 

Aii^» frri Ktlrm—% fenfc which it is thought it mqr edmit of* 

* See above, p. 22 , 23. * Strabo, p. 895. Edit* Amft* 1707* 
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Botmarbachi to Alexandria, without palling near this monu¬ 
ment ; and thus it is iituate upon the road both from New and 
from Old Troy to Alexandria. 

“ That part of the plain which enters among the moun- 
“ tains is narrow, extending partly to the fouth all the way 

u to the vicinity of Sccpjis , and partly to the north, all the 

# 

u way to Zeleia> a city of the Lycians V* 

In this defcription of Strabo, we may diftindly recognife 

the narrow valley bordered with precipices, where the Simois 

rolls its courfe, and which reaches to the fouth from the. plain 

of Bounarbachi, of which it is only a continuation all the way 

to that of Ene near to EJkikuptcbu, the ancient Scepfis. It may be 

* 

obferved likewife, that this fecond part of the plain changes its 
direction at Ene away from the fouth ; but the limits of the Map 
are not fufficiently comprehenfive to admit a reprefentation of 
it to its full extent, that is to fay, all the way to Cotylus, and 
the ancient territories of the Lycians, which in fad are fituate 
towards the north. 

The plain of Troy then has not changed its appearance lince 
the days of Strabo. I had fufficient authority for placing 
Ancient Troy at the commencement of the chains of hills, and 
New Ilium at their termination j nor could that Geographer ac- 
cufe me of inaccuracy refpcding fituations fo clearly pointed 
out by himfelf. A minute inveftigation has enabled me to dif- 
cover the fite of both the Citiesand therefore there never 
will be any neceflity to have recourfe, with Mr Wood, to earth¬ 
quakes, of which, no fymptoms can be difcovered in the plain 
of Troy 5 ,kpt where, on the contrary, every circumftance con- 

I 2 


* Stlaao, p. 891. Edit. Amft. 
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curs to prove, that never any fuch have exifted:—there will, I 
fay, be no neceffity to have recourfe to any fuch expedient, with 
a view to explain the difappearance or the definition of monu¬ 
ments, rivers, and valleys, whiclj are ftill to be found in the 
very place where Homer faw them *; and where Strabo him- 
feIf could not have failed to find them, if, inftead of referring 
to the authority of Demetrius of Scepfis, he had taken the 
trouble to vifit the Troad in perfon. 

It is furprifing that Dr Chandler, while he thinks it pro¬ 
per to inform his readers, that “ the Simois has been miftaken 
“ for the Scamander,” fhould have fallen into the very error 
he wifhes to prevent, by aflerting, that “ the Simois was the 
,c river next Sig^um and Cape Baba or Ledlos j” when he ought 
to have affirmed this of the Scamander*. 

m 

Homer, more accurate than all the travellers who have fol¬ 
lowed him in the plain of Troy, points out to us the relative 
fituation of the Scamander with the utmoft precifion and accu¬ 
racy, when he fays: 

■ '■ . . 

Ilfiy^ef * its/ pet ftu^ne it agigtga, ftugvaro rutrtjf, 

"Qyfias Tag Toruftolo ^Kafttdfigu* ■ —— — ’ 

Nor did Hector know what was palling, as be was fighting on 
the left of all the army, near the banks of the river Scamander . 

CHAP. 

* See Mr Wood’s Defcription of the Troad* 

• Travels in Afia Minor, p. 40. 1 Iliad, xi. 497. 
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CHAP. IX. 

♦ 

Examination of Pope's Map of the Plain of Troy. 



HE afperity with which Mr Wood has cenfured the Map 
which accompanies the tranflation of the Iliad by the ce¬ 
lebrated Mr Pope, excited my curiofity to examine it, and to 
compare it with my own '. 


From 


manner 


drawn, it is eafy to perceive that it is not the work of a Geo¬ 


grapher ; for it does not 
country, according 


geometrical plan of the 


fual method, but giv 
manner of a landfldp 


This error is of little confequence in the eyes of the learn¬ 
ed ; and I would excufe Pope himfelf for committing it, pro¬ 
vided his draught, fuch as it is, had been accurate, and if we 
could have properly applied to it the different circumftances of 
the Trojan war, of which, in his Eflay, he gives a moft mi¬ 
nute and complete defcription. But fuch extraordinary mi- 
ftakes appear upon the face of this Map, that I was immedi¬ 
ately difpofed to believe with Mr Wood, that they could only 
have arifen from the unfkilfulnefs of the engraver, who had 


the right the obje&s 


oc 


cupy the left. How indeed can it be fuppofed that Pope was 
fo very ignorant, as to place the promontory of Sigeum on the 
left of the Grecian army l 

His 


1 See Ao Eflay on the Original Geniui and Writingi of Homsr, p. 87. 
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His errors refpe&ing the tombs of ^Esyetes and Ilus are 
not fo grofs or fo unpardonable as the other. He has placed 

the former of thefe monuments betwixt the two rivers on the 

► 

left bank of the Scamander, while, in fa<ft, it is to be found 

% 

upon the right. But the Poet is fatisfied with pointing out this 
tomb, as the moft advantageous fpot which Polites, the fon of 
Priam, could have pitched upon for obferving the motions of 
the Greeks'; he was not fo fcrupulous as to mark out the pre- 
cife mathematical point of its fituation. 

% 

With refpeCl to the tomb of Ilus, Pope has evidently in* 
terpreted Homer’s meaning too ftri&ly, when he places it half 
way betwixt the camp of the Greeks and the city of Troy* 
That was not the fpot which Homer meant to point out, when 

he tells us that the tomb of Ilus was in the middle of the plain . 

% 

Strabo explains his meaning, by telling us, that Ilus was bu¬ 
ried in the middle of the plain, becaufe he was the firft who had 
ventured to inhabit it *. 

As to the reft, his notion is perfectly right refpe&ing the fi- 
tuation of the Grecian camp betwixt the two promontories, 
the confluence of the two rivers at no great diftance from the 
ihips, the general fhape of the plain, the courfe of the Simois 
of greater extent than that of the Scamander, the diftance 
of the city from the fea, and the two fources of the Seaman* 
der in the neighbourhood of the city. But what could be 
his motive for placing thefe laft on the ftde oppofite to that 
where they are found in reality ? I bellowed a good deal of re¬ 
flection on this circumftance, and with the greater anxiety, 

that 


1 Iliad, ii. 791. 


* Strabo, p. 886. Edit. Anaft. 1707, 
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that among all thofe who have written any thing on the fub- 
je<ft of the Troad, few are fo interefting as Pope. 

Might not we fuppofe that this eminent author, having re* 

% 

marked fomewhere in the Iliad, that the fources of the Sea- 
mander were to the weft; and accuftomed, moreover, to confi- 
der the left fide of the map as the weft, as is ufually the cafe, 
did thus adjuft every other fituation, fuch as that of Sigeum, 
that of the Simois, fcfc. fo as to agree with this fundamental 
principle ? It is thus (if I may be allowed to fuppofe an eminent 
poet to be but an indifferent geographer) that the errors of the 
map in queftion may perhaps be accounted for, which, how¬ 
ever, with all its imperfe&ions, muft have' coft Pope an infi¬ 
nite deal of pains, and required on his part an uncommon power 
of arrangement. This at leaft is the moft fatisfadlory way I 
can diicover of explaining how the fame perfon might produce 
an erroneous Map, and a moft complete and accurate EJfay on 
Homer's Battles, 

\ 

1 was fo much delighted, Gentlemen, with the exatft con- 
formity of that Effay with my own Map, that I could not deny 
myfelf the fatisfadlion of fubmitting it to your review, in hopes 
that I fhould thus enhance your confidence in my labours, by an 
authority which not only has great weight among you, but 
with the reft of the Republic of Letters. 

“ The ancient city of Troy,” fays Pope *, " ftood at a 
“ greater diftance from the fea than thofe ruins which have 
“ fince been Ihewn for it This may be gathered from the 
“ 79i ft verfe of the fifth book of the Iliad, where it is faid, 

“ that 

1 Conclufion of An Effay on Homs a’t Battles, prefixed to the fifth book of hiiTranfla- 
tion of the Iliad. 
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« 


that the Trojans never durft Tally out of the jvalls of their 
town till the retirement of Achilles, but afterwards com- 


farfi 


44 


(as Strabo obferves) 


'ity. For 
feei-Jhore, 


44 


U 


it had been madnefs in the Greeks not to have built any for¬ 
tification before their fleet till the tenth year of the fiege, 
when the enemy was To near them ; and, on the other 
“ hand, it had been cowardice in the Trojans not to have at- 
“ tempted any thing all that time, againfl an army that lay un- 


U 


“ fortified and unintrenched 


intermediate 


“ had been too fmall to afford a field for fo many various ad- 


ventures and a&ions of war. 


i» 


“ cularly mentioned by Homer, lie in this order : 

“ i. The Sccean gate . This opened to the field of battle* 
“ and was that through which the Trojans made their ex- 
44 curfions. Clofe to this ftood the beech-tree, facred to Jupi- 


u 


TER. 


of wild fig 


It joined to the walls, of 


fide, and extended to the high-way on the 


44 The firft appears from what Andromache fays, that the 

44 walls were in danger of being fcaled from, this hill *; and the 


“ laft from what is mentioned in the 


book 


“ the Iliad \ 


fprings of Scamander. Thefe were a 


“ little higher on the fame high way \ 4. Callicolone, the name 

“ of a pleafant hill that lay near the Simois, on the other fide 


14 of the town 


5. Batieia , or 


of Myrinna 


flood a little before the city in 


6 


1 Strabo, p.893. Edit. Amft. 1707. 

\ II’.) ’ - 


“ of 


Iliad. 


• • 


1 Iliad, vi. 432 
1 Ibid. x*ii, 145* 


xxu. 147. 


1 Ibid. xx. 53. 

6 Ibid. ii. 813. 


• t 
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“ of Ilus, near the middle of the plain \ 7. The tomb of ^Esye- 


commanded the profpedt of the fleet 


that part of 


“ the fea-coaft *. 




After having made us acquainted with the fituation of 
the principal objedls near the city, and which were fituate in 
the plain, our author traces out the fields of the different battles. 
“ It feems,” fays he, “ by the 467 th verfe of the lecond 


“ Iliad, that the Grecian army was drawn up, under the feve- 
“ ral leaders, by the banks of Scamander, on that fide towards 
“ the Ihips j in the mean time, that of Troy and the auxiliaries 
“ was ranged in order at Myrinna’s fepulchre*. The place 
“ of the firjl battle , where Diomede performs his exploits, was 
“ near the joining of Simois and Scamander; for Juno and 
“ Pallas coming to him, alight at the confluence of thofe 
“ rivers 4 ; and that the Greeks had not yet pad the dream, 


where Juno fays 


fide next the fleet, appears from 
the Trojans now brave them at 


their very 


Pip 


the beginning of the fixth 


“ the battle is fpecified to be between the rivers Simois and 
“ Scamander. 

N 

“ The engagement in the eighth book, is evidently clofe to 
“ the Grecian fortification on the fhore; and in the eleventh 
“ book, the battle is chiefly about Ilus’s tomb. In the twelfth, 
“ thirteenth and fourteenth, about the fortification of the 
“ Greeks; and in the fifteenth, at the pips. 


K 


“ In 


' Iliad, xi. 1 66. 
1 Ibid. ii. 793. 

5 Ibid. 815. 


4 Iliad, v. 773. 
9 Ibid. 791. 
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“ In the fixteenth, the Trojans being repulfed by Patro- 
« clus, they engage between the fleet, the river and the Gre- 
“ cianwair. Patroclus ftill advancing, they fight at the 

f 

“ gates of Troy 4 . In the feventeenth, the fight about the 
« body of Patroclus is under the Trojan wall*. His body 
** being carried off, Hector and ^Eneas purfue the Greeks 
“ to the fortification 4 . And in the eighteenth, upon Achil- 
“ les’s appearing, they retire and encamp without the fortifi- 


U 


cation. 


a 


rentieth, the fight is ftill on that fide next th 
Trojans, being purfued by Achilles, pafs 


Scamander as they 




Pope feems 


manner 


Homer has 


armies naffed the 


filence 


>t expreffed the 
The reafon of 
The Scamander 


fifteen feet broad, and three 


might have fufpeded this to be the reafon, fince he 


himfelf very properly remarked 


M 


the following battles 


tftlf, or between that and the city 


*» 


How could an engagement have 
confide rable depth ? 


river of any 


C H A P, 


* 


1 Iliad, xvi. 396. 

* Ibid. 700. 

* Ibid. xvii. 403. 


4 


*• Iliad, xvii. 760. 
1 Ibid. xx. 1. fee. 
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* 


X 

CHAP. X. 

Examination of Mr Wood's Map . 


A Neglect of the opinion and of the efforts of others, is 

the natural refult of a confcioufnefs of one’s own fupe- 
riority; and though a fentiment of that kind may be deemed 
fomewhat arrogant, yet it has fome claim to indulgence when 
it is really attended with fuccefs. But when, in open contempt 
of every guide, we wander far away from the truth, we then 
forfeit all title to mercy, and become obnoxious to the rigour 
of criticifm. 

I do not hefitate to affert, as I fhall prefently prove it, that 
Mr Wood* has viewed the Troad erroneoufly. That part of 
his Effay on Homer is not merely imperfeft it is moll un¬ 
doubtedly deftitute of all merit. But we need not be furprifed 
that, while the principal objedt of that traveller was to commu¬ 
nicate a knowledge of the interefting ruins of Palmyra and 
Balbec, he was not able to beftow fuch time and attention upon 
the plain of Troy as it merited. It would not have been any 
crime in Mr Wood to have overlooked it entirely ; but he has 
certainly incurred a high degree of blame, by having allowed 

K 2 himfelf 

* “ An author,” fay* the accurate Mr Gibbon, “ who in general feenw to have difap* 

" pointed the expectation of the public as a critic, and dill more a* a traveller.” See 

the Hift. of the Decline and Fall of the Rom. £mp. Vol. ii. p. 8. Edit. 4to. 

■ 
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himfelf to convert the whole into a mafs of confufion, when 
he might have fludied it with Pococke’s book in his hand. 

By tracing this otherwife refpeclable writer, you will be fur- 
prifed at the trouble he has taken to find out the fite of ancient 
Troy, and the fources of the Scamander, at the diftance of 
upwards of fifteen leagues from the fea. You will be furprifed 
that he fhould have feen the Scamander 1 , that he fhould even 
have fketched it in his map without knowing it. You will 
wonder that he fhould have made no mention of thofe extra¬ 
ordinary monuments which at leaft attracted the attention of 
Pococke ; and that he fhould not have taken the fmallefi: no¬ 
tice of that celebrated traveller. 

“ When we look upon the regions of Troas,” fays Mr Wood, 
u as reprefented in my Map, it will be found, I believe, 
u to differ from the hiftory of the country, as exhibited by 
“ Homer So much the worfe. How happens it that you 
have found the great Poet every where agreeing with Nature,, 
and only failing in point of accuracy in the very places which. 

he ought to have obferved. and. painted with the utmofl de- 

% 

gree of care * ? 



* Description of the Troade, p. 336. ** Ibid* p. 328^ 

1 «« Nqt only the permanent and durable objefl* of bis defcription, fucb as his rock,, 
44 hill, dale, promontory, &c. continue in many inftances to bear unqueftionable teftimony 
44 of his correftnefs, and <hew, by a flridt propriety of his epithets, how faithfully they 
u were copied; but even his more fading and changeable land!cape, his fhady grove, vcr, 

44 dant lawn, and flowery mead,his pafture and tillage, with all his varieties of corn, wine, 

* 

44 and oil, agree fuiprifingly with the prefent face of thofe countries.” Wood cb tbiori* 

ginal Gtniuf 0/ Hons a, p. 75. See alfo p. 131, kc. p. 29$. 
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ft 


This difference,*’ continues Mr Wood, 


it 


confifts in 


u having the diftance of Troy from the fea increafed ; for the 
u fea, by an accretion of land, is farther off than it was of 


ti 


old 


i *> 


Mr Wood 


Troad is farther enlarged 


fewer 


to the extent of ten leagues; for no 
quifite to authorife you to place the city of Troy 
at the fources of that torrent which you call the Scamander ? 
Befides, in what particular part of the Troad has this accretion 


happened, and to 
mois extended the 


it be afcribed ? Has the Si- 
d brought down by its in¬ 


undations, and lodged at its mouth 


meafurement 


increafe that 


have happened to the 


plain between the two promontories. It is even eafy to prove 
that no confiderable increafe can exift there, becaufe the impe^ 
tuous currents of the Hellefpont conftantly prevent this, by 
fweeping the fands away into the Aegean lea, as fall as the river 

accumulates them at its mouth*.. 

It is not at the mouth of -the Simois then that the accretion 
in queftion can have taken place. The ruins of Alexandria 


% 

ftill feen in the fame 


that 


ftood 


The 


Sig6um 


formerly 
with the 


point of the Cherfonefus, ftill forms 


Hellefpont the fame 



the days of Achilles and Homer 


The 


1 Defcription of tbcTroadc, p.329. 

» “ Nothing can exprefi more happily than this term (infanieni) the contrariety of cur- 
« rents for which that flreight (the Helltfpont) is remarkable.” Defcription of the Troadei 

p. 319. See alfo at.the bottom of p. 320. 

> See Mr Wood's own ex aft defcription of the coaft, as it appeared to him failing 
northwards from Cape Baba; which completely refutes hts hypothefis of an accretion o£ 


land 




outb of the Simoii. Pag. 316, 317, D.. 
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4 

The queftion then yet recurs, where has that prodigious revo¬ 


lution been produced which Mr Wood fummons to his aid? 


“ I am likewife very certain,” 


littl 


after, 




that the fituation of the Scamander is confiderahly 


what 


Homer 


(i reafons for my opinion are thefe : The hot fpring, according 
“ to the Poet, was one of the fources of this river; but it is 
“ now much lower than the prefent fouree, and has no commu- 


“ nication with the Scamander'. 


1 1 * 


One needs only to take a flight view of Mr Wood’s Map to 
be convinced that it is a negligent performance, and done in a 
hurry. Neither villages nor roads nor monuments are obferv- 


able in it. When the author 


hot 


ft — 

down, he does not mean that of Bounarbachi j for he was ig¬ 
norant of it: He doubtlefs fpeaks of the hot mineral fprings 
of Lidja near Alexandria** In fhort, that I may not dwell need- 
lefsly on a criticifm to which this author has expofed himfelf 

0 

throughout his defcription, the following I take to be the me¬ 
thod in which he has proceeded in his obfervations, and to be 
the origin of the errors he has committed. 

Persuaded that there was a confluence fomewhere of the 

waters of the Simois and the Scamander, he traced t h e courle 

• • 

of the former all the way up to Bounarbachi^ where the plain 
ninates, without attaining his object; becaufe the Scamander 
that time had been diverted from its ancient bed, and he 
had not the good luck to perceive this change, the obfervation 


by 


which proved the real 


of my principal difcoveries 


He iaw indeed the fprings of Bounarbachi; but whether he 


* Difcription of the Troade, p. 329. 


had 


* See above, p. 7. 
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had examined them with no degree of attention, or had feen 
them at a time of the year when there is little difference in 
their temperature 1 ; whether he was ignorant of the Turkifh 
and Greek languages, fo as to be able to derive no information 
from the Aga, and from the inhabitants of the neighbouring 

% 

village, the fadt is, that he did not know the real fources of the 

Scamander. 

From the inflant he quitted the plain, and penetrated among 
the defiles and mountains of Ida, his error became incu¬ 
rable. The farther he receded from the fea, the deferiptions 
of Homer appeared to him the more inexplicable. Any other 
perfon inhis fituation, either more modefl or lefs obftinate, 

would 


f July 


of Augufl 


commencement 


Bounarbachi 


formed 


was 


in mount Cory las. See above, p. 59. note. Nor could his at* 
tent ion be roofed during thb particular feafon he happened to be there, (as M. Chxva- 
ubr’s was, in the end of September) by feeling the water* warm, or by obferving a fmoke 
arifing from it (.the cold (eafon being requifite for exhibiting that phenomenon. Indeed 
he only takes notice of thofc fprings which gulhed from the rock. 

But si Mr Wood wet no* fortunate enough to think- of the fpringa of Bounarbachi 
being the (bore* of the Soamander, it ir not to be fuppofed that he could fancy what he 
calls “ a drain made by a Turkifh governor,” to be the new canal of that river; for it is 
probable that this ia the fame which M. Chxvalibr deferibes as fuch. “ Bornabafchi,” 
fays Mr Wood, p.3*5* 44 figoifies the fountain-btad, and there Is a fine rivulet fo called. 
“ This gives name to the village 


which confifti of half a do ten hot*. The watev 


here gujbts out of the rock in fuch quantities , as to form immediately a ftream more 
“ confiderable than any that we law in the channel of the Scamander. However, hard- 
11 ly any of this water joins that river, but ftagnates among the reeds of the marfhys 
“ plain, notwithftanding a drain has been made by a Turkifh governor to carry it down** 
“ ward to the JEgean ftaS* D» 



* 
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would have returned the way he went, or at leaft have reUrt- 
quiflied the purfuit, and owned that he had been unfuccefs- 
ful. But our traveller is intrepid ; difficulties only have the ef¬ 


fect to augment his courage ; he Ceafes n< 
he arrives beyond inhofpitable mountains 


progrefs 


which 


Unites 


Simois in the neighbourhood 


and this is the Scamander of Mr Wood ! 


The next thing to be done is to fearch for the city of Troy 

torrent. Our traveller’s courage does not 


this 


fail him ; he fees plainly that he has gone aftray, but he is 
loth to leave the Troad till he has transformed it into a chaos. 
He feeks for a partner in misfortue, and finds one in Strabo, 
who indeed is mi {taken like himfelf, but not upon the fjpot, as 
Mr Wood alleges'; for it is well known, and he ought not to 


have been ignorant of 


fpeaks of the Troad 


only on the authority of Demetrius of Scepfis. 

After invoking earthquakes and convulfions of nature j af¬ 
ter defcanting idly upon the fituation of Ancient Troy; after 
giving even a flowery defcription of the fource of that hideous 
torrent which Waflies the walls of En6 ; after condeicending to 
embellifh it with a fine bafon, a beautiful plane-tree, and a ro¬ 
mantic wood *> in fhort, after finding in this torrent all the 


marks of the Scamander 


concludes 


authorities de 


from hiftory, that the modern map of Troy muft be 
of feveral miles, in order to accommodate it to 


the an' 


9 


cient . 


Thus 


' Defcription of the Troede, p. 330. 
* Ibid. p. 308. 323, 3S4. 


* Ibid. p. 33a. 
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* 


Thus we .fee that Mr Wood could compofe maps and tear 
them to pieces with equal facility ; but Nature will not fuffer 
herfelf thus to be mutilated; and when any of her revolutions 
are appealed to for the purpofe of fupporting a fyftem, autho¬ 
rity for them mull be derived from hiftorical fads well au¬ 
thenticated, or from fome remaining traces of the former ex- 
iftence of fuch diforders. 


L 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Comparifon of the Scamander with the Sirnis. 


T H E velocity with which the fources of the Scamander 

gnfli forth, {hews that they defcend from a place of great 

% 

elevation 1 . The river formed by them preferves this extraor¬ 
dinary rapidity till it arrives at the place where it enters its new 
artificial canal *. The frequent eddies which its furface exhi¬ 
bits, and which are caufed by the dafhing of its waters againft 
the great number of winding banks they meet with, are"pro¬ 
bably the reafon why the poet gives it the epithet of Anfat, 
whirling , or full of eddies *. 

This river is never fubjedl to any increafe or diminution; 
its waters are as pure and pellucid as cryftal 4 ; its borders 

are 

1 Sec above, p. 25. * See above, p. 24* 

5 'AAA* on teggiiof *6T*p*U 

Ed»$u A1NHENT02- Iliad, xxi. I. 

But when they arrived at the bed of the beautifully flowing river , the whirling Xantbus * 
See alfo Iliad* vii. 329. 

, ■ ■■■■■■ ■ — ' «AA« 

o 1 <ru ainheie- ■ ■ Ibid* 124. et alibi paffim. 

But the whirling ScamanderJballbea r ■■■ ■■■— 

4 m — — 'etppeioi itit*/*•»•— as above* 

. —* 'ArAAON Ibid* 345* 

And bis limpid water was refrained . 
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are covered with flowers *; the fame fort of trees and plants 
which grew near it when it was attacked by Vulcan, grow 
there (till; willows, lote-trees, afli-trees, and reeds, are yet to 
be feen on its banks, and eels are ftill caught in it 1 . 

But if the great Homer excites admiration by an accurate 
ufe of epithets and particular attributes which he afligns to the 
Scamander, his comparifon of that river with the Simois is no 
lefs ftriking. He char after ifes both of them in a manner per¬ 
fectly analogous to nature, and to the date in which they are 
found at prefent. When the Scamander, in ftruggling with 
Achilles, is afraid of being vanquilhed by that warrior, he 
calls the Simois to his afliflance: 

KeariyvtiTS, <r$evos cwego; ufityorego'i 

L 2 ’AW 

* *EA *9 If totfiSft ’AN 0 EMOENTI 

Mvp/oi—— Iliad, ii. 467* 

The legions crowd Scamander’s Jlowery fide. Tope. 

* Kuuno 9 rriXt<it r 1, hU 11, liJi pV£?Kat 

Xvrlf r 9 f iJi Kvwufov, 

*.*Xa fiify* aXtt wor*fAo 7 * wtfvKU* 

TtiftiT 9 *} — Ibid, xxi. 350* 

The trees in flaming rows to a(hes turn 
The flow’ry lotos, and the tam’rilk burn, 

Broad elm, and cyprefs riling in a fpire } 

- The watery willows hifs before the fire, 

Now glow the waves, the fifhes pant for breath, 

The eels lie twilling in the pangs of death. Pop*. 

See above, p. 2Jf. It may be remarked that Pop* has rendered tht cyprefs >y 

which ought to have been cypcrus or cyperum • See Pun. Hift. Nat. Lib. xxu c. 70.- 


1 
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’AXX’ Ivupviie rctyj?ct,i xa) ifJurtxXrfct pt&ga 
"Y barog ex vrtiyeuv, Karras <? ogoSvw irauXxg' 

"lft) be fey a xvfia' ttohuv X hgvpaybov ogm 
&$rgciv Kcti Xccojv —— 1 

Come, my brother , let us unite our Jlrength to rejlrain this redoubted 
hero,—come injlantly to my aid, and let your current flow with abun¬ 
dance of water from its fources , mufler up all your Jlrearns, raife a 
mighty torrent, and come roaring down with a profuflon of rocks, and 
of trees torn from the roots. —Homer could not have given a truer 
picture of the feeblenefs of the Scamander and the furious 
power of the Simois *. 

But 


* Iliad, xxi. 308. See above, p. 30. 

3 It is remarkable that Homer, always true to Nature, never fpeaks oiji/hes being 
in the Simois, which he reprefents as an impetuous torrent. 


K*» Ttftiw, o$» w#AA* fiody^a *) rfvfdknw 

YLdirxwt* if xoupn, k) tipt&'w* yiw{ Iliad, xii. 22. 


And gulphy Simois, rolling to the main 

Helmets and flrields and godlike heroes flain. Pope. 


He may be fuppofed to allude to the character of this river in fuch a fimile as the fol* 
lowing : 

'ft* iv#ri wX $*9 9 $7Ufxcf 9 tH$fh *dru<n 

k«t’ i(tr$n, Ixmtyn «»o< Aiis 
n«AA«( J« }[Vf «{**/•» xoMJf Ji n TivKttf 

"Erfi(irai, «oAA«» ti r Mpvrylrif ii< lix* Iliad, zi. 49 3 ‘ 


torrent from 


plied with rain from JufiTiz ; and heart along with it many parched oaks, and many pints) 


profufion of mud 


I had not looked into the travels of Della Valle', till the note on p. 51. was printed 
off. I find that this author was alfo in the Troad fince the time of Bblom and Samdti, 
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But he is not fatisfied with this pi&urefque defcription, he 

choofes to make us acquainted with the breadth of the Sea- 

/ 

mander: 


6 it nrrihtw eXs 


'EvQvicc, fieyfi Ik pt£uv igtnvffct 



in the year 1614 5 and I take this opportunity of mentioning him, chiefly on account of 
what he fays of the two rivers. 

When he failed in the (freight of Tenedo;, he had a view of the ruins of Alex¬ 
andria Troas, and miftaking them for the ruins of Ancient Troy, as Belon I ad 
done before him, he was feized with an ardent defire to go on fhore. Being a 
native of Rome, his ardour was increafed on reflefting that his ancient countrymen had 
always gloried in their fancied defcent from the Trojans. He had read Belon, and he 
makes fome remarks on the ruins fimilar to thofe of that author. He looked for the Si- 
mois and the Scamander; and though he acknowledges he could not find any ftream 
thereabouts, he never Teems to have had any (ufpicion that the ruins he faw could not 
poffibly be thofe of Ancient Troy. “ It is very true,” fays he, “ that no fuch thing as 
“ running water is to be found near the town 5 for as to the rivers Simois and Xanthus, 
u 1 did not find them befide the inhabited places j but their beds moft probably are thofe 

“ to be found at the diftance of about a league from this place, as I fhall mention after- 

% 

“ wards.” He then proceeds with a particular defcription of what he thinks the ruins of 
Troy, which, in a great meafure, coincides with what has already been quoted from Be. 
lon and others. He takes peculiar pleafure in deferibing a palace he met with about a 
mile and a half from the town, which he fondly fancies might have once been that of 
Priam. After making fcvcral remarks, he adds, that he embarked for Tenedos, where 
he arrived with fome difficulty, and flept there io the houfe of a Greek, who was very 
civil to him. The next evening he fet out for the cattles of the Hellefpont $ but as the 
wind was contrary, and he was unwilling to return, he kept hovering about the coaft of 
the Troad for two days. u Having gone afliore,” fays he, “ one morning, I met with a 
u Greek, who pointed out to me, between two hills, a certain valley, in which was to be 
" feen among the grafs which almoft covered it, a river faid by the inhabitants to be the 

“ Xanthus , not that which runs in Lycia# but the fame with Scamander, although they 

♦ \ 

" do not know it by this name. It is certainly by all appearance the very fame> both 
“ becaufe it flows down from the mountain, which the people there no longer know to be 

«Ida, 
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Kgrifivov uvavrct diutrsv, iwt<r%t di xa'Ku pt&g at 
”0£ot<riv irvKimo’i' yitpugaurtv fitv avrov, 

r»f •* * » ~ *• r *' * * / > / 

E/^aj sratr i^hsxg o o ctg ix Atftpqe avogxiru f, 
’Hi’lsv viYtoto nov) xgumvoltrt vrerttrScti 


Achilles, ready to be overwhelmed, foyr g / 1 *? well grown 
tall elm , which, while he tore it away by the root , demolijhed the 

•whole 


u Ida, and becaufe it unites with another river, which is the Simois; or likewife from the 

il place of its dilcharge into the fea; and laftly becaufe there is no other river in that 

% 

u part of the country. They call it Amply the River of the Troad, as they call Ida the 
“ Mountain of the Troad. I got a tolerable view of its courfe$ but being rather a little too 
4< far off, on account of the long grafs and willows, which made the approach to it diffi- 
a cult, and which covered it, I could not obtain a full view of its bed, and its extent. 
“ Afterwards, as I (hall mention, I had a better opportunity of judging of it.” This paf- 
fage is extremely curious, and agrees fo well with what the ingenious Author ofthisMemoir 
has (aid in his journal (fee above, p. 24.) refpefting that part of the bed of the Scamander 
immediately adjoining to the Simois, that one would be tempted to conclude that Della 
Valle' had feen it previous to the making of the new canal which how diverts its waters 
into the Aegean fca j and this will appear the more probable when we confider that this 
traveller had not yet entered the Hellefpont, but had gone alhore fomewhere near the 
fpot where the new canal of the Scamander now difeharges itfelf. Indeed it is evident 
that the Greek who pointed out the valley to him, mull have conduced him ever the 
very ground where this new canal now runs, quite to the banks of the Scamander. 

He proceeds to inform his readers, that the wind ftill continuing croft, he returned to 
Tenedos, where he waited for more favourable weather till the 9thof Auguft, when he left 
that ill and a fecond time, and in twenty hours arrived at “ the Cape of the Janizaries , 
n which is the port of Sigtum” He mentions that the town here is inhabited by Greeks, 
and that he found very good water in the place. t( After having carefully obferved,” 
fays he, u every thing worth while, I again embarked, and in the evening, before fun-fet, 
t( arrived at the fpot where the river Xanthus, after its union with the Simois, difeharges 
“ itfelf into the fca. I do nof think,” fays he, “ that Bblom had ever leen this place, 

“ as he makes no mention of it j and I would not have ventured to fay, after I had feen 

# 

“ it, that the Xanthus and Simois were fuch fmall rivers as to be exhaufted and dried up 

« in 

* Iliad, xxi. 243. Sec above, p. 25. 
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whole hanky and, as it fell into the river, objlru&ed the current with 

its boughs. It ferved as a bridge for the hero, who thus having 

+ * 

ft 

the water, made the bejl of bis way through the plain. 

CHAP. 

% 

u in fummer, and that in winter, when they abounded mod in water, they were fcarcely 
“ obfervable, (fee above, p. 52. note) Cnee, according to the account of the inhabit 
“ tants of the country, veflels can eaGly enter at their common mouth, and advance up 
u their canal fo far as ten miles.” Lesfameux Voyages de Pietro Della Valle' Gentil - 
homme Romain y furnomme VMuJlre Voyageur , H Paris , 1670, Tom. I. p. 11.—16. With 
refpeft to veflels failing ten miles up the common channel of the two rivers, this au¬ 
thor was evidently deceived. Indeed, if he had traced the Scamander down from the 
place where he firft faw it, to its confluence with the Simois, and thence to the fea, he 
could have correfted the error refpeding the extent to which he was told thefe rivers 
were navigable 5 but as he had gone alhore at different places, and had taken no rnea- 
furement of the diftances, it is no wonder he was induced to believe the llory of a. navi¬ 
gation for ten miles up j efpecially as he might have read Pliny, who calls the Scaman¬ 
der a navigable river, (Nat. Hift. lib. v. cap. 33.) and as he fays (p. 16.) he faw a lmall 
veflel, as he pafled by, again in harbour, after having anchored in that river $ and alio 
when he rcfle&ed on the deferiptiont which Homer and Virgil have given $ as— 

. - ubi tot Simois correpta fub undis 

Scuta vir&m ; galeafque } etfortia corpora volvit . iEn. I. 104. 

Where Simois’ ftreams, encumbered with the flain, 

Roll’d fhitlds, and helms, and heroes to the main. Pitt. 

This traveller concludes all he has to fay of the Troad, by mentioning, that after palling 
the next night near the (hore, he continued his voyage next morning, and entered the 
flrtight of the Hellelpont \ on which occafion he takes particular notice of the rapidity 
of the tide which flows there* D. 
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CHAP. XII. 

!The Tomb of JEfyetes. 

• / 

# 

“ T Ower Egypt,” fays Mr Bryant, “ being a Flat, and 
-I—iI “ annually overflowed, the natives were obliged to 
“ raife the foil on which they built their principal edifices, in 
“ order to fecure them from the inundation; and many of 
“ their facred towers were erected upon conical mounds of 
“ earth. But there were often hills of the fame form con- 
" ftruded for religious purpofes, upon which there was no 
“ building. Thefe were very common in Egypt. Hence we 
“ read of Taphanis, or Taph-Hanes, Taph-Ofiris, Taph-Ofe- 
“ ris parva, and contra Taphias, in Antoninus ; all of this 
“ country. In other parts were Taphioufa, Tap6, Taphufa, 
“ Tapori, Taphus, Taphofus, Taphitis. 

“ But as it was ufual in ancient times to bury perfons of 
“ diftindlion under heaps of earth formed in this fafhion, thefe 
“ Tapha came to fignify tombs, and almofl all the facred 
“ mounds raifed for religious purpofes were looked upon as 
u monuments of deceafed heroes. The Greeks fpeak of num- 
“ berlefs fepulchral monuments which they have thus mifin- 
u terpreted. They pretended to fhew the tomb of Dionusus 
“ at Delphi. They imagined that Jupiter was buried in 
“ Crete*.” 

Mr 


1 New Syftero of Mythology, VoL i. p, 449 
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Mr Bryant here endeavours to prove, that the Greeks were mi- 
ftaken in fuppofing what were facred mounds to be the tombs of 
heroes. But the concurring teftimony of Homer and all antiquity 
is fufficient to convince us, that they had no other way of preferv- 
ing their afhes than by depofiting them under thefe hillocks 1 * 

Barrows 

1 The names commonly ufed by Homer for a fepulchral hillock of this kind, are, rup* 
/So;, ovp*, and %vt ii y*ioc, in Latin, tumulus , monument um, tumulus aggejlus . *Ai mini* 
ripP**, near the tomb of ^Epytus. Iliad* ii. 604* Tippy tat8 £&?*** Mima afe, trampling 
upon the tomb of Menelaus. Ibid. iv. 177* See alfo vii. 336. 435* 'where mention is 
made of a mound to be heaped up for all indifcriminately in the plain , Sr^irot h iriJ/y, 
which was done in the cafe of the multitude flain in battle. was more emphatic 

than ripffoi, and denoted a monument that was very confpicuous, as the word evidently 
imports, idiptin r«r t t it marks out the fpot of interment • See Iliad, ii. 814* 

vii. 86. xxiv. 16. Xurn y*Tec particularly exprefies the nature of the monuments, which 

# 

con filled of accumulated earth » ’AAA el pi r&mZra %vrt) xark ycu* xxhunrei. But let a 
mound of earth cover me when I am dead\ Iliad, vi. 464. It is Hector who ipeaks. 
See alfo xiv. 114. xxiii. 256. Homer likewife ufes the compound verb rvpP»xo'w, which 
fignifies to conftruEl a monument with a heap of earth . See Iliad, xxi. 723. Englifti 
writers commonly call fuch monuments by the name of Barrows . “ I call them Bar - 
“ rows,” fays Dr Borlasx, u becaufe that name is commonly ufed 5 but in Cornwall we 
“ call them, much more properly Burrows ; for Barrow fignifies a place of defence, but 
“ Burrow is from Byrig, to hide or bury, and fignifies a fepulchre, as what we call Bar* 

“ rows moft certainly are.” Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 211. 2d I^dit. 

But Homer is not the only ancient author who mentions this fort of fepulchral monu¬ 
ment: Ti> NTm?* £1 \pifapx% h tik i|J miruv«r» It* airy X*p* vap* 

% 

ftty&K, x. t. A. Sxmiramii buried Nxnui within the precinBs of the palace , and ere Bed 
over him a huge mound, in height nine Jladia, and in breadth ten, according to Ctisias ; 

and as the city wasjituate near the Euphrates on the plain, the mound was feen at the dtftance 

% 

of manyJladia like a fort of citadel. DiodOr. Sicul. Lib. II. p. 120. Edit. Weffelingii. 
This height, however, may be fuppofed to be not perpendicular, but from the circumfe¬ 
rence of the bale of the cone to its top, as Dr Borlasx has obferved \ for thofe mounds 
were all of a conical lhape. XSpi s, the word ufed by Diodorus, is literally a mound j 
w Latin, agger, tumulus . Xsnomom and Pauianias both ufe pmpm. Ti piipm *1gfrto 

M A$yir«» 
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Barrows of a fimilar fhape, and of the fame fort, are to 
be found in all countries and wherever any trouble has 

been 

xiytrat, their monument is faidto be heaped up . Xenophon. Cyrop. lib. vii. cap. 4. The 
monument here meant is that which Cyrus con ft ru (fled for Abradatas and Panthka. 
Invite all the Perfians , fays the fame Cyrus on his deathbed, to repair to my monument 
fix* to pfvpa t oiftii] to congratulate with me, as 1 Jhall then be in a place of fafety. Ibid. 
Jib. viii. c. 8. In the former of tbefe paflages from Xenophon, mention is alfo made of a 
pillar, eixn, eredied over the monument of the deceafed, with an inicription in Syriac cha- 
raders. A pillar iikewife, in the way of ornament, was not uncommon in the time of the 
Trojan war, as we learn from Homer. See Iliad, xvi. 457. where mention is made of 
conveying the body of the virtuous Sarpedon home to Lycia, that it may be particu¬ 
larly honoured— rvp&v ti rfan rt, both with a barrow and a pillar • See alfo lib. xvii. 434, 
Pausanias, after mentioning that a tomb was conftru&ed in the plain of Marathon 
for the Athenians who fell in the famous battle fought there againft the Perfians j and 
another for the Plataeans and for the fiaves j as the (laves then for the firft time had 

(erved in the army \ adds —«»Uia pnfAx M*At* din ru KUpwdf. And there is a 

% 

monument apart for Miltiades the Jon o/'Cimon. Grseciae Defcrip. p. 60. Edit. Hanov. 
1613. See alfo Viro. JE neid. xi. 210. Liv. lib. kxx. cap. 25. 

There are a great many Barrows or conical hillocks in Cornwall, of (bme of which, 
viz. thole near St Auftle, Dr Stephen Williams has given an account in the Philofi*- 
phical Tran factions. 44 The height and diroenfions/* fays he, i% of thefe Barrows are 
“various, from four to thirty feet high, and from fifteen to one hundred and thirty 
“ broad$ but they always bear a regular proportion in their form. Some have a Foffa 
44 or ditch round their circumferences, others nonej (bme a fmall circle of (tones at the 
14 top, others none ; fome a circle of ftones round the extreme verg^ of their bafis." He 
faw four of them opened by fix Tinners, who were employed on purpofe by himfelf and 
another gentleman. After they had opened three of the number— 44 though we had hi- 
44 therto/ 9 fays Dr Williams, 44 found no Urn, yet being perfuaded by the unftuous 
41 black earth, and the cylindrical pits, in the centre of every one of the Barrows, the 
44 artful polition of the ftones to.cover and guard them, and the foreign earth, that theft 
44 Barrows were ereShdfor Sepulchres , we refolded to proceed farther. 9 ’ And then he 
gives a particular dclcription of the opening of the fourth} in which they found an Urn, 
carefully guarded by a great many ftones, placed artfully all around it. 44 This urn/ 9 

continues he, 44 is made of burnt or calcined earth, very hard! and very black in the in- 

<# fide> 
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them 


remains of human bodies 


have always been found within them. Some few of them 

might 


were 


<t fide 5 it has four little ears or handles $ its fides are not half an inch thick $ in it 
tt j even quarts of burnt bones and ajhes; we could eafily diftinguifli the bone*, but fo al- 




tered bj the fire as not to be known what part of the Ikeleton they compoftd. The 
« urn w i]] hold two gallons and more j its height is thirteen inches and a half diameter, 
(i at t he mouth eight, at the middle eleven, and at the bottom fix and a half.” A figure 
of this Urn accompanies the Diflertation j alfoa map of Par Bay, and of the country, 
with the Barrows . The author then proceeds to enquire into the acquaintance the Phoe¬ 
nicians and Grecians had with thefe iHands; which laft people knew them under the 

name of CaJJiterides, the Tin-illands. See Phil. Tranf. Vol. xli. part ii. years 1740, 
1741. p. 465. 

In Scotland, mounds of this kind are called Cairns, a name by which they are known 
alfo in Ireland, the ifle of Man, and fometimes too id Cornwall. Mr Pennant, in both 
his Tours in Scotland, has taken notice of feveral cairns. “ In this country,” (Banff) 
fays he, “ are feveral Cairns or Barrows, the places of interment of the ancient CaUdo. 
“ mans, or of the Danes; for the method was common to both nation*.” A ’Tour in 
Scotland , 1769, p. 138. 3d Edit. He mentions feveral of them that were opened; in one 
of which was found a (lone coffin, containing the complete Ikeleton of a human body } in 
another a coffin with a Ikeleton; alfo an urn j in a third the fame, and in a fourth a large 
ornamented urn, with other three lefTer ones quite plain : the largell was thirteen inches 
high; of which he has given an engraving} the drawing having been communicated to 
him by the Reverend Mr Laotti, Minifter of Fordyce. Ibid. p. 139, 140. See alfo 

his Voyage to the Hebrides, 177** P* *83. * 86 . 199. 

Mr JarnasoN has obferved, that there are “ many Barrows to be found all over the 

“ country*' in America. “ Thefe,” faya he, “ are of different files, fome of them con- 

That they were repofitories of the dead, 

" has been obvious to all * but on what particular occafion conftrucled, was matter of 

" doubt.” Notes on the State of Virginia , p. 173. He had the curiofity to have one of 

Was about forty feet diameter at the 

He found in it colledlions of hurtian 

lis Barrow, there might have been 4 


loofe 


was in his neighbourhood 


of about 


ijeflured 


thoufand Rteletoni. Thefe Barrows, he remarks, are well known 


gtpat veneration. Ibid, 
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might be particularly confecrated to the ceremonies 
but it cannot be denied that the greateft number 1 


to 


While I was engaged in the Tranflation of this Memoir, and before I had written 
any of thele Notes, the Author left Edinburgh, about the beginning of May (1791.) 
He went on a tour to the fouth of England, where he faw, for the firft time, Sali(bury 
Plain, and Stonehenge, the ftupendous and interefling work of the Druids. The follow¬ 
ing is an Extra# of a letter I received from him on his return to London, dated the 
16th of June. 4 I cannot exprefs to you my chagrin at not being acquainted with thofe 
4 monuments, and the author wKrhas delcribed them, before I compofed my Memoir. 
4 Endeavour, I pray you, to find that pamphlet, which fo happily illuftrates and fupports 
c my difcoveries in the plain of Troy. It is entitled, A Defcription of Stonehenge •, Abiry f 
4 &c. in WHtJhire . “ Very numerous,” fays the author, “ are the Barrows in the neigh? 
44 bourhood of Stonehenge.—We may readily count fifty at a time in fight from the 
44 place, eafily diflinguifhable.—They are artificial ornaments of this vaft and open plain. 
“ In general they are upon elevated grounds.—Thole people are but fuperficial infpeftors 
44 of things who fancy great battles fought on the fpots where the Barrows are, and that 
44 they are the tumultuary fepulchres of the llain. Far otherwife ! They are the Angle 
“ monuments of great perfonages, buried during a confiderable fpace of time, and that 
44 in peace.—In feme are found only urns filled with bones, in others burnt bones with** 
“ out any fign of an urn. Moft of them are furrounded with ditches.—The tomb of 
“ Achilles was a Barrow,” See.—There are in the book many other particular paflages 
4 favourable to the doflrine I maintain, fuch as the remote antiquity of thofe monuments, 
' the detail which is given concerning their internal ftruSure, and their form, &i. &c. I 
4 mull beg of you to make a long note on this- little book, and infert it when you come 
4 to the article of the Tombs £ it will make the fubjeft more interefting. If I had time, 

‘ I would alfo fend you fome reflexions of my own.*—But this note is, I am afraid, al¬ 
ready too long. Befidts, upon the fubje# of Stonehenge and Salifbury Plain, it may be 
fufficieot jult to name Jones, Sturelby, and Webb. 

I cannot however conclude this annotation, without mentioning particularly,!. DrBoa- 
lase’s Antiquities of the County of Cornwall , in which the fubjeft of Barrows is treated in the 
moft full, luminous and fatisfaflory manner, Chap . vii. p. 211. &c. 2d Edit. 2. Various 
interefling Memoirs on different Barrows contained in Arcbttologia , publilhed by the So? 
ciety of Antiquaries of London. See particularly under the word Barrow, in the in¬ 
dexes of Vol. II. and III.—to which works I refer the reader who withes for the amplcfl. 
information upon this curious topic. D. 
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to the purpofe of containing the allies of heroes and other great 

perfonages *. 

It is a very extraordinary circumftance, that the Turks have 
preferved the fame name for them which was ufed by the 
Egyptians. This tradition, which I have carefully confidered, 
has not, like many others, been tranfmitted by the Greeks to 
their conquerors. The Turks who dwell in the mod remote 
parts of Alia, and the mountains of Caucafus, who have had 
no communication with the Greeks, employ the fame name 
to exprefs that fort of monument, and could only have received 
it from the Arabians. 

I have not the fmalleft hefitation then in believing, that the 
hillock in the vicinity of Udjek % and which is known by the 

name 

t 

* “ Many arc of opinion that temples owe their firft original to the fuperflitious re- 
44 verence and devotion paid by the ancients to the memory of their deceafed friends, 
44 relations and benefaftors. A confirmation of this is, that thofe words, which, in their 
“ proper acceptation, fignify no more than a Tomb or Sepulchre, are, by ancient wri- 
44 ters, applied to the temples of the gods. Thus Lycophron, a noted affefter of obfo- 
14 lete words has ufed See Caffand\ ver. 613.—I will give you but one inftance 

u more, and that out of Virgil : 

44 ■ > Tumulum antique* Ctrtrisy ftdtmque facratam 
44 Venimus — ■ - .^Eneid. II. 742. 

u The temple and the hallow’d feat 
44 Gf ancient Ckrxs we approach’d— 

Pottxr’s Antiq . of Gr. B. II. ch. 2. 

44 The fepulchres of the Ancients being always looked upon with a kind of veneration, 
0 they became afterwards applied to the folemnifation of their higheft rites of religion 
“ and feftivity. No fooner was Alxxandxr arrived upon the plains before Troy, but 
“ he performed facrifices and other ufual rites at the Tumulus of Achjllxi*” Boa* 
lasx’s Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 222* Sea above, p. 41. and 44. 

1 See above, p. 12* 
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name of Udjek-Tapt, is a fepulchre; and every circumftance 
induces me to think that it is the tomb of ^Esyetes, a monu¬ 
ment of the moft remote antiquity, as it exifted even before 
the time of the Trojan war. 

This tomb, if we may believe Homer, was of a great 
height, at leaf! fuch is the import of the epithet he gives it \ 
Polites, the fon of Priam, trufting to his agility, had left 
the city, and taken his ftation on the top of this monument, 
to watch the motions of the Grecian army *. He could not 
indeed have chofen a more advantageous ftation, to have a full 
view of the fpace betwixt the two capes ; it behoved him too to 
repofe a great degree of confidence in his agility, for he was 

then at a great diftance from the city. 

What Strabo has written refpetfting the fituation of Old 
and New Ilium, contributes admirably to afcertain the pofition 
of the tomb of JEsyetes. He is proving, by the afliftance of 
Demetrius, that Old Ilium was at a much greater diftance 
from the fea than the New. 'O n UoXlrm — : 

'Of TgftKuv irKOtfos 7$ iro&wKuyrt *sro five 
TvjW axg6T»Ta) A mriruo ytfovrot *» 

yxaraio; fr ». r. A. “ And,” fays he, upon the fuppofition that Old 

and New ilium were the fame, ” Polites mufthave been a fool, 

“ if w ben ailing as a Trojan fcout, be placed bimfelf upon the top of 

« old JEs yetes’8 monument , trufting to the fwiftnefs of bis feet ; for 

“ granting 

% 

* " The fi*e of thefe iepulchral monument* is various, but generally large in' propor- 
n t j on to the quality of the deceafed, or the vanity, affe&ion and power of the lurvivors.” 

Bo&lasx, p. 216. 2d Edit. 


* See Iliad, ii. 791. 


* Ibid. 79>. 
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“ granting that he was thus upon a place that was very high, 
“ yet he would have taken a view from a much higher place, 
“ in the acropolis of the city, and nearly at the fame diftance, 
“ without having any occafion to truft to his agility ; for what 
“ is now {hewn as the tomb of ^Esyetes is at the diftance of 
“ five ftadia, and near the road leading to Alexandria V* 

We may add, that the fame reafon which would have ren¬ 
dered the conduct of Polites foolifh for going to the tomb of 
^Esyetes, in order to reconnoitre the enemy, if the pofition 
of Old Troy had been the fame with that of New Ilium, ren¬ 
dered it extremely laudable and proper, upon the fuppofitioa 
that the feat of the former was at the farther end of the plain $ 
for there it was impofiible, even from the fummit of the cita¬ 
del to fee the Rhoetean promontory, becaufe the hills on the 
north muft have intercepted the view \ 

CHAP* 


a Strabo, p.894. Edit. Amfi. 1707. 

• Yet Virgil mentions a turret of the palace of Priam : 

-- Unde omnis Troja vidcri 

Ei Danpum folita naves, tt Acbaica cajlra . iEn. ii. 461. 

From whence we wont all Ilium to furvey, 

The fields, the camp, the Beets, and rolling fea. Pitt. 

But Virgil’s authority in matters of this fort is of little weight. D. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

k 

Situation of the Grecian Camp . 


TT was a cuftom among the ancient Greeks, and it is ftili 
preferved by the moderns, to draw afhore their veflels en¬ 
tirely out of the water, when t;hey were to make any (lay in t 
the place where they had landed \ The fleet of Agamemnon 
being compofed of a thoufand flaips % and not having room 
for a proper arrangement in a Angle line betwixt the Sig6an and 
Rhcetean 1 promontories, he was under the neceflity of difpo- 
fing it in rows, in the manner of a fcaling ladder j fo that 
fuch of the veflels as had arrived firft were advanced farther 

towards the plain, and thofe which came after remained nearer 

the 

* Sec Potter's Archaeol. Gr. Book iii. ch. ao. 

k 

# 

* In reality, according to Homer, there were 1186 fhips* (See the Catal. Iliad* ii.) 
Thucydides fays, a little inaccurately, r200* Lib. i* c* io. It was ufual however to 
fpeak of them as 1000, the round number* Thus, Lucian, in the Dialogue betwixt 
Menippus and Mercury : F.Tr* ml mt *• t. a* Were the thoufand fhips manned on 
this account from all Greece.*— And Viroil, 

Non anni domutre decern non mille carina . TEn. ii* J98. 

In this fleet there were, according to the beft calculation, about 100,800 men. See 
Wallace on the Numbers of Mankind, p. 38. and Barnes's note on the Andromache 
of Euripides, ver. 106. D. 

1 These names are not ufed by Homer } but he may be (uppofed to mark them fuf- 
ficiently by the appellative word promontories, otherwiie, fays Eustathius, called 

D* 
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the beach. In the intermediate fpace betwixt the rows of fhips, 
the tents were pitched, the ftatues of the gods were exhibited, 
and the councils held 1 . The tent of the commander in chief 
occupied the centre of the camp, Achilles had his ftation at 
the right wing, near the Sigean promontory, and Ajax at the 
left near that of Rhoeteum. Homer himfelf defcribes the ar¬ 
rangement of this camp in the fourteenth book of the Iliad *. 

M, 


1 See Iliad, xi. 805, 


The defcription alluded to is contained in the following verfes 


tloAAor ydt £ *p’ polpgfl; a l^iotro ptjif 

©<V if>* AiSj’ r*s yap irsSiotSt 

Sl^vcrx*, *vtu{ ini <Dpvp.\y\vH gitifAxv, 

yap ii\ ivgv; ntp iSvvio-xro 7 tut*s 

A lyicfrof yvtxi fUftiro Si Xctti. 

Ty fa t^vext, nXtfcra* unarm 

’Hiiiof rift* f axk£op, or*t wntfyxSei 


Ibid. xi*. 30. 


l 




Which may be thus tranflated literally s - For the fhips of thefe heroes, (the particular 

(hips, vise. of Diomede, Ulysses and Agamemnon, as Dr Clarke has rightly ob- 
ferved) were drawn up at thejhore of (he hoary fea, at a great dijlance from the place of 
engagement, for the army had dragged fucb of the Jhips as were foremojl towards the 
plain} and near the ferns of thefe, they bad confrailed the wall} the beach, though 
cxtenfve, not being capable to contain all the Jhips in one line j [%*>(***» x*3-‘ ?»« r‘X 6 *> 
fays Eustath.] but the troops were comprejfed together} and for that purpofe they 
had arranged the Jhips in the form of a theatre, and bad filed vrith them the whole opening 
of thejhore, contained betwixt the promontories. The difficulty of this paflagc con fills 
entirely in the word *(<>K(lre»f, which ia the common Latin verfion is rendered alias ante 
alias more fcalarum, before one another , like a fight of feps, or like the feps of a fcaling 
ladder. Pope therefore wonders that Madame Dacier Ihould conclude that there were 
only two lines of (hips, as he thinks it more than probable that there were feveral inter¬ 
mediate lines, not only from this idea conveyed by the word *■but from what 
may be inferred from a paflagc in the beginning of the eleventh book, where it is faid 
that the voice of Difcord, Handing on the Ibip of Ux.riiis, in the middle of the feet, 

N wai 
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M. d’ANViLLE and Mr Wood agree in placing the Rhaetean 
promontory at cape Rcvbier 1 , which lies more than fix miles 

from 

was heard as far as the ftationsof Achilles and Ajax, whofejhips were drawn up in the 
two extremities. So far Port’s idea feems to agree nearly with the meaning of the 
Poet} but the explanation he adds of the extremities, where the ftations of Achilles 
and Ajax were, is certainly altogether erroneous. “ The ihips of Ajax,” fays he, 
u were nearejl the wall, (as is exprefsly faid in the 682d verfe of the thirteenth book in 
“ the original) and thofe of Achilles nearejl the fea, as appears from many paffages 
« (battered through the Iliad.” But no fuch thing is faid, either exprefsly or indireOly, 
in the place referred to ; nor does the Poet ever, in any part of the Iliad, con trad id the 
notion cf theftation of Achilles being at the Sig6an promontory, and that of Ajax at 
the Rhcet£an, the two wings of the fleet, and both equally near the fea. “ Hector,” 
fays Homer, in the paflage particularly referred to by Pope, “ was occupied in the 
« place where he had firft ruihedinto the gate of the rampart, after breaking the thick 
« ran k s G f the Grecian warriors, where the (hips of Ajax and Protbsilaos were drawn 
“ up on the beach of the hoary main, and where the wall conflru&ed for the defence of 
“ the army [Ziri ? $i] was lowed.” Hector had pitched upon the gate at this wing as 
the proper place for an aflault, as he no doubt perceived the circumftance here men¬ 
tioned by Homer j who, in thereafon he gives for it, pays a very great compliment to 
the prowefs of Ajax j “ becaufe,” fays he, “ the braveft of the men and fteeds were 
«< polled there.” If indeed Achilles had Hood forward in defence of the Greeks, 
there would have been no more occafion for a Itrong wall at the Siglan extremity of the 
fleet than at the Rhcetfcan. Indeed Homer feems to inflnuate elfewhere, that in fuch a 
cafe there would have been no occafion at all for a rampart and trench; in this manner 
flill referving the highefl panegyric of all for Achilles. 

The notion that Pope had conceived refpefling the ftations of Achilles and Ajax, 
viz. that the former was neareft the fea, and the latter neareft the rampart at the centre- 
part of it, has enufed him to give the following wonderfully confufed vorfion of the 
above paffage, which in the original is perfeiftty perfpicuous and diftinft : 

But in the centre Hector fix’d remain’d 

Where firft the gates were forc’d, and bulwarks gain’d j 

There 

’ Mem. de l’Actd. des Infcriptions, Tom. xxviiL p. 318. Defcription of the Troade, 

P- 3 1 7- 
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from the cape of Jeni-chehr, or Sigean promontory. Cer¬ 
tainly, if the thoufand fhips, or rather boats, of Agamemnon 

had 

< 

There on the margin of the hoary deep, 

(Their naval flation where the A jacks keep. 

And where low walls confine the beating tide?, 

% 

Whole humble barrier fcarce the foes divides j 
Where late in fight, both foot and hor/e engag’d, 

And all the thunder of the battle rag’d)— 

Book xiii. 8ji. 


In a note on the 845 th ^ nc > eminent Tranflator has exprefled himfelf in a manner 
equally embarrafled $ and he evidently mifunderfiands the Poet, where he vvifhes to 

guard his readers againft fuch danger. I refer to the note itfelf, where the attentive 

reader cannot but perceive a gfeat degree of inconfiftency and abfurdity. 

■ 

As to Madame Dacier’s luppofing there were only two lines of (hip?, lhe is fupport- 
ed in this idea by Eustathius, in whom that learned lady was much better read than 
Pope. At the fame time, the explications which Eustathius gives of wjofeem 
rather to be in favour of a greater number of lines than two. He fays, “ that Homer 
i( ufes this word to exprefs that the (hips were placed in the manner of a fcaling 

u ladder , on account of the declivity of the ground $ for the Ample word Kfotrrai 

u fignifies Ti^ojw/^oi *i$, ladders ufed in the attack of walls •” He adds, that u the 
94 Ancients meant by wpKfirrai, fhips placed before each other in ranges, in fuch a way 
u that their ftation might have the appearance of a theatre.” Herodotus, who bor¬ 
rows Homer’s phrafeology in this and many other inftanccs, fecms to annex this idea to 
the word. See lib. vii. c. 188. 

Perhaps then Homer’s meaning will be properly and completely comprehended, 
if we fuppofe the line of (hips fertheft from the fee, to be a fegment of a large circle, de- 
icribtd betwixt the Sig£an and Rhoetlan promontories, with its convexity towards the 
plain, and, within that, two or three other (mailer fegments, at a considerable difiance 
from each other, lo that the whole might exhibit the appearance of a crefcent encom. 

palling a bay at the mouth of the Scamaoder; the poll of Achilles being at the one 

» 

horn, and that of Ajax at the other, (fee Iliad, viii. 224. xi. 7.) \ that of Agamemnon in 
the centre, with one line within his poll, and perhaps two without it j and the (hips of 
Ulysses clofe upon the fea, immediately in the line within Agamemnon’s, and equi- 
dillant from the polls 0# Achilles and Ajax. Iliad, viii. 222. xi. 5. For it is not to be 

N 2 doubted, 
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M. cI’Anville and Mr Wood agree in placing the Rhcet^an 
promontory at cape Berbitr *, whiph lies more than fix mil&s 

m 

from 

M 

4 

4 

• Was heard as far as the ftations of Achilles and Ajax, wbofeJbips were drawn up in the 
two extremities. So far Pope's idea feems to agree ntariy with the meaning >of the 

I * 

Poet; but the explanation he adds of the extremities, where the ftations of Achilles 
and Ajax were, is certainly altogether erroneous. 44 The fhips of Ajax fays he, 

t 

44 were nearcjl the wall, (as is exprefsly faid in the 682d verfe of the thirteenth book in 
“ the original) and thole of Achilles ncarefl the fea, as appears from many paflages 
44 Icattered through the Iliad.” But no fuch thing is faid, either txpre/sly or indireBly , 
in the place referred to \ nor does the Poet ever, in any part of the Iliad, contradift the 
notion of the ftation of Achilles being at the Siglan promontoiy, and that of Ajax at 
the Rhoet^an, the two wings of the fleet, and both equally near the fea. “ Hector,” 
lays Homer, in the paflage particularly referred to by Pope, 44 was occupied in the 
44 place where he had firft ruified into the gate of the rampart, after breaking the thick 
44 ranks of the Grecian warriors, where the fhips of Ajax and Paotssilacs were drawn 
i( up on the beach of the hoary main, and where the wall conftrufted for the defence of 
“ the army [SirifSi] was loweft.” Hector had pitched upon the gate at this wing as 
the proper place for an aflault, as he no doubt perceived the circumftance here men¬ 
tioned by Homer j who, ia thereafon he gives for it, pays a very great compliment to 
the prowefs of Ajax j “ becaufe,” fays he, “ the braveft of the men and Heeds were 
“ pofted there.” If indeed Achilles bad Hood forward in defence of the Greeks, 
there would have been no more occafion for a Hrong wall at the Siglan extremity of the 
fleet than at the Rhcet&an. Indeed Homer feems to infinuate elfewhere, that in Aich a 
cafe there would have been no occafion at all for a rampart and trench j in this manner 
Hill referving the higheH panegyric of all for Achilles. 

The notion that Pose had conceived relpefting the Hations of Achilles and Ajax, 
viz. that the former was neareH the fea, and the latter nearefl the rampart at the centre- 
part of it, has enufed him to give the following wonderfully confuted verflon of the 

4 

above pat&ge, which in the original is perfectly peripicuous and diflinft : 

» 

But in the centre Hxctor fix’d remain’d 

Where firft the gates were forc’d, and bulwarks gain’d j 

There 

I 

* Mem. de l’Acad. des Infcriptions, Tom. xxviiL p. 318. Dcfcription of the Troade, 
P- 3 1 7- 


« 
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from the cape of Jeni-chehr, or Sig£an promontory. Cer- 
tainly, if the thoufand fhips, or rather boats, of Agamemnon 

had 

« 

There on the margin of the hoary deep, 

(Their naval (lation where the A jacks keep, 

And where low walls confine the beating tides, 

% 

Whole humble barrier fcarce the foes divides; 

Where late in fight, both foot and horfe engag’d, 

And all the thunder of the battle rag’d)— 

Book xiii. 8ji. 

In a note on the 845 th ^ ne > this eminent Tranflator has exprriled himfelf in a manner 
equally embarrafled $ and he evidently mifunderflands the Poet, where he wifhes to 

guard his readers againft fuch danger. I refer to the note itfelf, where the attentive 

reader cannot but perceive a g^eat degree of inconfiftency and abfurdity. 

» 

As to Madame Dacier’s fuppofing there were only two lines of (hips, (he is fupport- 
ed in this idea by Eustathius, in whom that learned lady was much better read than 
Pops. At the fame time, the explications which Eustathius gives of *-{oj tfi<rvu$, feem 
rather to be in favour of a greater number of lines than two. He fays, “ that Homer 
i£ ufes this word to exprefs that the (hips were placed in the manner of a fcaling 

u ladder , on account of the declivity of the ground; for the Ample word xprr«» 

9i fignifies Tuxofiulx 01 *>“(*****> ladders ufed in the attack of walls.'* He adds, that u the 
u Ancients meant by 1, fhips placed before each other in ranges, in fuch a way 

u that their flation might have the appearance of a theatre.” Herodotus, who bor¬ 
rows Homer’s phrafeology in this and many other inftances, feems to annex this idea to 
the word. See lib. vii. c. 188. 

Perhaps then Homer’s meaning will be properly and completely comprehended, 
if we fuppofe the line of fhips farthefi from the fea, to be a fegment of a large circle, de- 
fcribtd betwixt the Sig£an and Rhoetlan promontories, with its convexity towards the 
plain, and, within that, two or three other fmaller fegments, at a confiderable difiance 
from each other, fo that the whole might exhibit the appearance of a crefcent encom- 

pafiing a bay at the mouth of the Scamander; the pofi of Achilles being at the one 

♦ 

horn, and that of Ajax at the other, (lee Iliad, viii. 224. xi. 7.) ; that of Agamemnon in 
the centre, with one line within his poll, and perhaps two without it; and the fhips of 
Ulysses clofe upon the fea, immediately in the line within Agamemnon’s, and equi- 
diltant from the ports of Achilles and Ajax. Iliad, viii. 222. xi. 5. For it is not to be 

N 2 doubted, 


V 
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had found fuch a large fpace as this, to admit of an arrange¬ 
ment in the line of battle, there would have been no occafion 
for placing them in more rows than one. 

I excufe M. cI’Anville for committing a miftake of this 

* 

fort, as he was never out of Paris ; though that circumftance 
did not hinder him from being one of the beft geographers in 
Europe j but Mr Wood’s conduct appears to me to be the 
more culpable and unjuftifiable, that Dr Pococke had marked 
out for him the way to the tomb of Ajax ; and indeed I owe 
the difcovery of it myfelf to that excellent traveller 

“ When 

doubted, that the prominence of foil now obfervable at the mouth of the river, is an ac- 

6 

cumulation of fand gradually formed by the repeated torrents of the Simois, upon the 

# 

fpot which might have been a bay in the time of Homer, (fee Iliad, vii. 46a.) j though 
the current of the rapid Hellefpont (fee Iliad, xii. 30.) muft render it impofCble for any 
accretion ever to be formed there, of the magnitude which Mr Wood has fancied. The 
(hips, efpecially thofe of the outermoll and longed line, we may fuppofe were arranged 
with their fterns direfted toward* the plain, and elevated fomewhat higher than their 
prows. (See Iliad, xii. 403. xiii.,333. xiv. 51. xv. 385. 722.) All about the fhips the 
tents- were pitched, but fo as to allow abundance of room for going from one place to 
another. “ There are many paths,” fays Agamemnon, “ through the camp.” Iliad, x. 66. 
At fame diftance from the fhips towards the plain, the Greeks fortified their camp with 
that famous rampart and trench fo often mentioned in the Iliad, and particularly de- 
fcribed near the end of the feventh book, (fee alfo Potter’s Archaeologia, Vol. ii. p. 153.) 
which they found fo neceflary, after Achilles, who was formerly confidered as the buU 
wark of the hoft, (Iliad, i. 284.) had withdrawn himfelf from, the war. D. 

* Whoever reads the Travels of Pococri, will be apt to conclude, that the author 
of this Memoir, has over-rated his merit. He is fo very deficient in /kill in the art 
of compofition, or arrangement in his narration, that the ideas he conveys are for the 
moft part extremely confufed. His veracity, however, fo far as he is intelligible, may 
be relied on ; and it is probable that his defcriptions, indifiind as they are, may be of 
great qfe to any traveller who vifits the countries where he was} as he does not defcribe 

from 
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“ When I had palled thefe hills,’* fays he, “ I faw from the 
" fouth a high pointed hill nver the fea, which looked as if it 
“ had been fortified, and I judged that it was near weft of 
“ Telmelh. The Aianteum, where the fepulchre and ftatue of 
“ Ajax were, is mentioned as near Rhceteum on the ffiore; 
“ and I obferved at the defcent to the plain of Troy, a little 
“ hillock, on which a barrow was raifed, and there were fome 
“ broken pieces of marble about itbut whether this was the 

** tomb of Ajax, would be difficult to determine 

% 

Too diffident Pococke ! What reafon could you have for 
expreffing yourfelf with fo much referve upon the fubjetft of 
the Tombs in the Troad ? Did you never hear that the modern 
nations have eretfted fuch monuments to the memory of their 
warriors ? Did you not know that the fhape and conftru&ion 
of thefe tombs were adopted by the moft ancient people of the 
world ? Why did you permit your exceffive caution to expofe 
others to the cenfure of temerity, when [they were to hold that 
for certain, which you only had confidered as probable * ? 

As 

from hearfay, but from a&ual inlpedion, without any fort of attempt at ornament of 
ftyle. It is matter of regret that a man, concerning whom the late Mr Toup has ufecl 

the expreffion—“ Vir dofliffimus qui 

4i - — mores bominum fnultorum vidit et urbes ” 

% 

0 

(Emendatt. in Suidam, par. iii.) Ihould not have been able to tell diftindlly what he 
faw. Mr Gibbon indeed fays, “ That Pococitr's plan of the feven hills on which Con* 
“ ftantinople is built, is clear and accurate but adds, “ That this traveller is feldom 
« fo fatisfa&ory.” Hill, of the Decline and Fall of the Rom. Emp. Vol. ii. p-9- 

not. 22. D. 

* A Delcription of the F.aft, Vol. ii. part ii. p. 104. 

* But the fubjedl of Barrows, or fepulchral mounds, was not fo completely underftood 
when Pococicb travelled, as it is now in confequence of what Dr Borlase in particular 
has written, and the authors of the memoirs in the Archaologio, referred to above, p. 89.- 


4 
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As Mr Wood under flood the diftance betwixt cape Jeni- 
chehr and cape Berbier, (which lad he took to be the Rhaet£an 
promontory) to be no left than twelve miles, it is no wonder 
that he looked upon the affertion of the Poet as incredible, 

where Agamemnon is reprefehted as making his voice be 

% 

a 

heardfrom Ulysses’s fhip, which was about the centre of the two 
extremities *. But both Mr Wood and M. d’ANViLLE feem to 
have been milled by Strabo, who aflerts, that the diftance be- 

4 

tween the Rhoetean and the Sigean promontories was fixty fta- 
dia \ I was at the pains to afeertain this diftance geometrically, 
and found it to be three thoufand fathoms, a meafure which 
agrees exaftly with Pliny’s account, who fays it is thirty fta- 


1 Sec the Defcription of the Troade, p. 336. ; alfo Iliad, viii. 220. 

* Strabo, p. 890. Edit. Amft. 1707. 

* Hill. Nat. lib. v. c. 33. Levvenklau, or Leunclavius, the Editor of Xeno¬ 
phon’s Works, declares that he himfelf had failed in the Helleipont; and he gives us 

the following curious particulars upon this fubjeft in a note on the firft book of Xeno- 

1 

phon’s Hellenics . “ In this place is fituate Rhoetlum, a promontory of the Troad, ce- 
44 lebrated for the monument of Ajax; and Sigeum, famous for that of Achilles, 


Jenit%ari 


That 


% 

44 the reader may know the diftances betwixt the places, according to their modern 

49 names, it may be proper to add, that from the cattle of the Dardanelles on the Afiatic 

% 

“ fide, formerly called Abydos, on the left as you fail out of the Hcllefpont, Cbtftmt is 
“ diftant one Greek mile, a place which feems to be lo called from the river Simois, 
“ whole mouth is here. From Chifime to Pefkia, the diftance is eight Greek miles. 
“ Pefkia is diftnnt from Jenitzari, the fame with Sig6um, four miles. Whence it may 
“ be inferred that Pefkia is the fame with Rhcet6um.’' This account anfwers as to the 
diftance betwixt the two promontories j but Lbunclavius’s conjecture about the mouth 
of the Simois being near Chifime, feems erroneous. D. 
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On taking a view of the mar fries which now occupy 
of the fpace between the two capes, and 


which wfts 


part 

the 


cafe in the time of Strabo ; and on reflecting on the inunda¬ 
tions of the Simois, we lhall think it drange, that the army of 
the Greeks Ihould have pitched their camp upon fuch difadvan- 
tageous ground, and efpecially that they were able to maintain 
their ftation on that ground for the fpace of ten years. But 
though the war continued fo many years, it does not appear 
from Homer that the Greeks were encamped betwixt the Si- 
gCan and Rhcetean promontories all that time. It is generally 
underftood that they did not vigoroufly attack the city of Troy 
till the fpring and fummer of the lad year, but had till then 
carried on a fort of predatory war againft different parts of the 
Trojan territories, with a view to weaken the enemy, by di- 
minifhing or intercepting their refources, and thus to render 
the city lefs capable of defence, which had appeared at firft to 
be impregnable. In the courfe of this war, the Greeks no 
doubt would fhift their flation from one part of the coaft to 
another, as they found it mod convenient for their operations 
or their fafety ; and there is even reafon to believe, from fome 
paffage8 in the Iliad, that in carrying on their predatory expe¬ 
ditions, the forces were feparated into various detachments 
under their refpe&ive leaders, who returned to fome place of 

rendezvous with the booty which they had collected 

■ 

Ar 


? It appears from various paflages in the Iliad, that Achilles had greatly diitin- 


guiftied 


See his account of the expedition to Thcbd, 


the facred city of Eetion, Iliad, i. 365. and alfo where he fcruples not to mention h>s 
own merit to Agamemnon, ibid. 165. In his fpeech to the deputies fent to endeavour 

to 


a 
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At laft, in the tenth year, they may be fuppofed to have 

% 

encamped in full force at the mouth of the Scamander in the 
fummer feafon *, (when the Simois, except in the cafe of oc- 
cafional falls of rain, was dried up) with a refoludon to make 
a vigorous effort againft the foe. In this fituation, the army 
was vifited with the plague, probably very foon after their en¬ 
campment j and that dreadful malady which Homer, in the 
true fpirit of poetry, afcribed to the wrath of Apollo and the 
imprecations of Chryses the prieft, we may conclude to have 

9 

been in reality the effetfl of the mephitical exhaladons arifing 
from the marfhes where the camp was pitched. 

I 

% 

to prevail with him to return to the war, he boafts that “ he had Tacked twelve cities in 
44 iflands, and eleven in the Trojan territory on the Continent/’ Ibid. ix. 328. See 
alfo where he meets with Lycaon in the Scamander, and particularly the fpeech he 
makes in anfwer to the fupplication of that unfortunate Prince. Tlfh flip yap Udr^KXip 
k.t.x. Ibid. xxi. 34, 54. 100. D. 

1 Tuc Scamander, even in the fummef, continued to convey its pure and perennial, 
though left copious ftream, through the midft of the camp, in the fame channel, through 

1 

which the Simois, after having joined it, difcharged its winter torrents. (See above, 
p. 66.) It may be concluded, that the Scamander fupplied the camp with frefh water, 
at the fame time that its current, being diffufed over the wide channel in which the Si- 
mois alfo occafionally flowed, was fo (hallow as to prove no inconvenience to the comba¬ 
tants at the time of the engagements near the (hips. Higher up, above the confluence 

4 

of the two rivers, the ftream of the Scamander, being more confined, was no doubt 
deeper, and fuitable to the fcene of Achilles’s exploit;, defcribed near the beginning 
of the 21ft book of the Iliad. 

As to the time of the year when Troy was taken, fee Dionts, Halicarn. Antiquit. 
Rom. Lib. i. c. 63. There is however a difpute among the editors, whether the true 
reading be or Sifif, /firing or fummtr. See the excellent Trnnflation of Dionts. by 
Spxlman j alfo Pope’s note upon the 1037th line of the xiiith book of hit verfion of the 

Iliad. D. 
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I* have already remarked in my journal, that reeds and ta- 
marifks ftill abound in thefe marflies*. This obfervation fug- 

gefts to our remembrance the incident of Diomede’s having 

% 

llain Dolon the Trojan fpy, in the neighbourhood of the 
camp, his having fufpended his arms on a tamariflc, and his 
taking care to mark the fpot by a heap of reeds, and tamarifk- 
boughs, to prevent him from miftaking it on his return during 

the night a . 

With refpeft to the large circular bafon to be feen near the 
Rhcet^an promontory, and which, becaufe in reality it is ob- 
ftru&ed by a fand-bank, the Turks call Karanlik-Limatii , the 
Jhut haven , I fliould be tempted to believe that this was the haven 
of the Greeks 


t 



C H A P. 


**See above, p. ij* % 3 * 4 * 47 0, 

* *0 htpi** Strabo, lib* xiii* p* 890* 9 a 3 * Amftr 17 
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% 

The Tomb of Ajax* 


H OMER does not point out precifely the fituation of the 

tomb of Ajax, but at leafl he informs us that his re¬ 
mains were deported in the plain of Troy with thofe of the 

y 

other Grecian warriors. “ Would to heaven,” fays Ulysses, 
when vifiting the infernal regions, “ that I had not been vie- 
“ torious over Ajax, in fuch a combat for the arms of Achil- 
“ les ; for it was on their account that the earth covered the 
“ body of fuch a refpedled hero 1 !” In the account which 
Nestor gives to Telemachus, he fays, “ There lies the war- 
“ like Ajax, and Achilles, and the godlike Patroclus, and 
my valiant and amiable ion Antilochus 

Ajax, according to Dictys the Cretan, provoked becaufe the 
Palladium had been adjudged to Ulysses, threatened both his 
judges and his rival with his vengeance. As they dreaded his 
courage, they were on their guard during the enfuing night; 
and when they found next day that the warrior had loft his 
life, each of them Ihewed great eagernefs to know the cauie of 
his death. Meanwhile, Neoptolemus ordered wood to be 
brought for burning his body, he colle&ed his allies in a golden 

urn, 


* OdylT.«. 547. 


» Ibid. iii. 109. 
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trm, and depofited them in a fepulchre which he ere&ed to his 
memory near the Rhoetean promontory'. 

Strabo, as has been already obferved, exprefles himfelf 

clearly enough as to the fituation of this tomb, in his general 
account of the plain of Troy 

Pa us a nias was informed by a certain My Gan, tha t the 
monument of Ajax on the fide next the fhore, was rendered 
of eafy accefs by means of an inundation of the lea, which 
had defaced it; and that an idea of the enormous flature of 
that hero might be formed by the bones found there *. 

The aperture here alluded to by Pausanias on the tefti- 

mony of the Myfian, is dill to be obferved at the Rhoetean 
promontory ; and the Turks, as I have already mentioned, call 
it In "Tape Gbeulu, the cavern of the marjh 4 . As the monument 
is demolifhed from top to bottom, its whole interior conftruc- 
tion may be difcernedand it now confifts of a vault in the 

O a form 

* De Bello Trojano, Lib. v. cap. xv. See above, p.40. note. 

* See above, p. 64.; alfo Plin. Hift. Nat. lib.v. c. 33. 

* According to Pausanias, this Myfian had told him that he might form an idea of 
the bulk of Ajax, from the magnitude of his patella or knee-pan, which refembled the 
difeus thrown by young men in the exercife of the Pentathlon . Graeciae Defcrip. lib. i. 
p. 66. Edit. Hanov. 1613. It (hems to be uncertain whether Ajax was burned, ;or laid 
in the ground entire. If the author of the performance which goes under the name of 
Dictys the Cretan, juft quoted in the text, may be believed, the former was the calc \ 
and Quintus Calaber, or Cointus Smyrnaeus, even gives a particular defeription of the 
conftruftion of the funeral pile, and the burning ot Ajax’s body. Lib. v. 616. But So- 
fhoclks favours the other opinion. See AW MATT TOO. Ver. 1165. Edit. Brunch. 

It is certain that burning • nJ interring were bothpradifed in thole days. See Fottm’s 
A rchaeol. Bo k iv. ch 6. D. 

4 ‘ See above, p. 28*. 
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form of a croft, fituate about tbe centre of its height, and li 
cone of mafonry, around which circular walls are eredled at a 
fmall diftance from each other, and defcribed frdm different 
centres'. 

* 

History is filent refpedting the time when the tomb of 

% 

Ajax was rifled. Are we to believe, with the Myfian, that the 

gods, enraged againft this blafphemer *, directed the waves of 

# 

the Hellefpont to attack his fepulchre ? No. 1 am rather dif- 
pofed to think that Pomp by the Great*, when he carried off 
the ffatue of Ajax, took poffeflion of his alhes at the fame 
time, and removed them to Egypt *. 


CHAP. 


Defcription of the fepulchral monument at New Grange 


in Ireland. Arcbceologia, vol. ii. p. 236. D. 


M 


* I fufpe& that inftead of Pompey, we Ihould read Mark Anthony, both here and 
above in p. 48. See Strabo, lib. xiii. p.890. Edit. Amft. 1707. al. p. 595. D. 

4 Whoever withes to tee many curious particulars concerning the chara&er of Aiak 


the word 


D. 
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CHAP. XV. 

I 

♦ 

The Valley of Tbymbra. 


T r 

HE appellation of Thymbrek , given by the Turks, with fa 
little variation from the ancient name, to the beautiful 
Valley which opens towards the north into the plain of Troy ; 
and its fituation in the vicinity of the tomb of Ilus and the 
camp of the Greeks, immediately recalled to my mind .the in¬ 
formation which the traitor Dolon, in order to fave his life, 
gave to UlYsses and Diomede refpedting the different pods 
occupied by the Trojans and their auxiliaries. “ Hector,’* 
faid he, “ is employed in clofe deliberation among his coun- 
“ fellors near the monument of the divine Ilus, apart from all 
“ noife—TheCarians and Paeonians, armed with bows, the Le- 
** leges and the Cauconians, together with the noble Pelafgi, are 
“ (Rationed a little away from the fea j the Lycians and proud 
“ Myfians, the Phrygians famed for managing deeds, and the 
“ warlike Maeonians, are poded at Tbymbra 

When, after I had made myfclf acquainted with this valley, 
and the river which runs through it, I obferved, in the midd 
of a large marfh, the place where this river falls into the Si- 
inois, or, as this part of it was formerly called, the Scaman- 
der ’, it Teemed to me impofUble to explain how the Ancients, 

who 

* Iliad, x. 414. * See the reafon afligned above, p. 66. 

• Ibid. 428. 
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who commonly placed their temples in the moil favourable fi¬ 
liations, either on high promontories, or in the middle of de¬ 
lightful valleys, had made fo bad a choice of a fite for the 
temple of Apollo. Befides, this ipot, which is ailigned by 
Strabo, or rather by his tranilators, does not correfpond to. 
the diftance of fifty ftadia, which that geographer fixes as the 
fpace betwixt New Ilium and the temple of Apollo *. I there¬ 
fore fufpedled that Strabo had fallen into, fome mi flake, or 
that his tranflators had mifunderflood his meaning; and I was 
immediately convinced of it upon my difcovering the ruins of 
a temple near the village of Halil-Eli in the valley of Thym- 
brek j and more efpeciaily when I found amidfl thefe ruins the 
Irifcription of a confecrated gift offered to Apollo by the inha¬ 
bitants of Ilium. Indeed, why fhould the furname of Tbymbrxan 
have been given to the god adored in that temple, if it had not 
been fituate in the valley of 7by mb ra ? 

We know that Achilles, attended only by a few trufty, 
friends, was (lain in that temple, when he was going to efpoufe 
Polysen a, and when he depended upon the faith of treaties*. 

How. 

* Sec above, p. 66. 

* Th* account of Achilles’* death here adopted, is that given by the author who 
aflumes the name of Dares the Phrygian : De Excidio Trojtr, c. xxiv. See likewife 
Dictys of Crete, lib. iv. c. x. who fays it happened in the time of a truce. It is alfo 
mentioned by Servius, on the 57 th line of the vi*h book of the ./Eneid, and by other au* 
thors. See Dift. de Bayle, Vol. i. p. 58. 3m® Edit. In the dying Ipeech which. 
Homer puts into the mouthot Hector, that hero prophecies that Achilles will fall 
by the hand of Paris, affifted by Apollo, W £««*??» wl* iitw, in the Satan gate* Iliad, 
xxii. 360. But whoever wifhes to know what ancient authors have faid upon this fubjedt, 
u}ay fee the references enumerated by the learned Drklincourt in his Homericus 
Achilles* p. 50, 51. j a performance of wonderful erudition, to which Bayle has owned 

his 
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How would Paris and the Trojans have had the boldnefs to 
lay fuch a fnare for the valiant Achilles, and have adually 
cut him off, if they had not been at a confiderable diftance 
from the camp of the Greeks ? 

Strabo perhaps will be found to fupport this idea, if we 

/ 

are allowed to make a fmall change of the common punctua¬ 
tion in the paffage where he fpeaks of this temple. “ The 
“ Thymbrius,” fays he, u difcharges itfelf into the Seaman- 
44 der”—If we fuppofe a flop here, we learn from the phrafe 
which immediately follows, 44 That the temple of Apollo is 
41 to be found near the Thymbrius, at the diftance of fifty fta- 
“ dia from New Ilium.” This appears to be the true meaning 
of the Geographer, and not that the Thymbrius flows into the 
Scamander “ near the temple of Thymbraean Apollo*.” 

CHAP. 

his obligations at the conclufion of his account of Achilles ; and has in the firft edition 
•f his Dictionary, deviated from the plan of his work, by prefacing that article with 
a particular eulogium on Drelincourt, who was his intimate friend. 

It defeeves to be remarked, that though the plan of the Iliad did not admit of Homer’s 
introducing the death of Achilles into that poem, he contrives to let ua know that it 
happened Toon after that of Hector, by his reprefenting the goddefs Thetis employed iti 
bewailing the lofs of her fon, which (he forefaw was foon to happen. Ibid. xxiv. 85. D. 

•V 

1 The paffage here referred to is as follows: lUWo* y«< M» * Qlpfy*, <£ • ft 

«CtS wtTMpUf eCn0f«i+, ti< rii H*rd t» 9u/i0(»iit ’A itfit. 

Strabo, p. 893. It is propofed, inftead of the comma after to put a full 

flop, and to conftrue what follows thus—T# it ft* In xdttt. Tie temple 

of Tbymbraan Apollo it near the banks of the river. Whatever may be thought of 
this emendation, it it certain that the puntfuation in all the editions of Strabo is ex¬ 
ceedingly faulty; and a fkilful Editor might throw great light on that moft uieful au¬ 
thor by an improvement in thi * particular. D. 
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fbe Monument of llus *. 

4 

* 


O 


N approaching the ruins of the bridge near the feat of 
New Ilium, I perceived, as I have already faid 1 , on the 

river, an eminence, which, though much worn 


banks of the river, 
down % exhibited a fliape and dimenfions fomewhat fimilar to 
thofe of the monument near Udjek. As it was fituate in the 
plain at no great diftance from the fea, and confequently from 

4 9 

the camp of the Greeks, on feeing it, I recollected the anxiety 
of Nestor, who awakes Diomede, by telling him, that the 
enemy are very near the fhips, tv) fyuapu ml'mo, clofe upon the 
mound of the plain '. 

i 

I had no doubt then that this eminence was the Jtywyaop 
here meant. But I did not confine my conjectures to this $ 
I fuffered them to proceed a little farther, and fancied that, 
like Batieia } and the monument of the nimble Myrinna 4 , 

the 

* See above, p. 24. 


* 44 That fome of them are now become of a more depreffed and hemispherical fi. 
44 gure, is owing to the rage of winds and rain, the firit original defign being to heap up* 
44 the earth or Hones as high as the bafe would bear. This was a lhapje (I mean the 
44 conoeid) of the greateft fimplicity, and therefore mod ancient $ lefs fubjeft than any 
44 ether form to the injuries of time, nor likely to be violated by the fury of enemies, and 
44 theiefore themofl lafting,” Boat ask’s Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 216. 2d Edit. 

1 Iliad, x. i6o f See allb xi» 56. and xx> 3. 4 Ibid, ii* 814^. 
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the fywfMis. and the monument of Ilus were the; fame. In 
fa&, Diomede, at the mitigation of Nestor, whofe great 
experience and wifdom caufed him to be confidered as a fort of 
prophet, fets out, accompanied by Ulysses, with a view to 

afcertain the pofture of the enemy. In their way, they meet 

* • 

with DOlon, the Trojan fpy ', who, in ordA* to fhUn death, 
with which they threaten him, informs them, “ That the Tro- 

“ jans are really encamped in the neighbourhood,” (as Nestor 

# 

✓ • 

had already told them) “ and that Hector is holding a coun- 


the 


“ cil with the Trojan chiefs at the monument of Ilus *.’* 

If the concurrence of thefe teftimonies does not amount 

a 

demonftration that the Tbrofmos and the tomb of Ilus are 
lame, it is clear at leaft that thefe two monuments could not be 
at any great diftance from each other.—Let us now follow the 
route of Priam, when he goes to beg the body of his fon from 

Achilles. 

Mercury meets with the old King, in the evening twilight, 
juft as he arrived at the tomb of Ilus *, and blames him for ex* 
pofing himfelf to danger, by thus travelling with fo much treafure 
in the plain of Troy during the night 4 . The todib of Ilus then 

• 00 

wa8 at a confidcrable diftance from the city of Troy, fince Priam, 
who had fet out early in the afternoon, as may be collected from 
the preceding part of the xxiv th book, did not arrive there till it 
was almoft dark ; and the diftance from the fame monument to 
the entrenchments of the Greeks muft have been far lefs > for 
Mercury fays to Priam that he had juft come from thence, 
and that he would inftantly conduct the chariot thither'. 


* See above, p. 105. 

* Iliad, x. 414. 

* Ibid. xxiv. 349. 


P 


4 Iliad, xxiv. 363. 
1 Ibfd. 4O1. 443. 
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the banks of the river, as Priam had (topped bis mules and. 
horfes to drink there'. 



G H: APi 


* Iliad, xxiv. 350. The Poet fays, 

* 

Zt *raw *1 ipwvf n xj ftrMfj &$p* Wow 

As 

£r . .. 

• • 

» 

They flopped the .mules and borfes to drink in the river . Which Pops traolhtcs^ 

• \ 

What time the herald and the hoary king, 

* 

(Their chariots flopping at the filvef Spring 
Tbft circling Ilus’ aocient marble flows) 

Allow’d their mules and Heeds a flaort repofe.. 

t i 

• t 

In {lead of tbe river, he feigns a fpring in the neighbourhood of the monument, becaufe, 
according to the notion he had of it, the river could not be near it. But t» muft? can 
never fignify at a /firing. 

In the eleventh book of the Iliad, Agamemnon it defcribed as “ purfuiog the Trojans, 
“ and eagerly animating the Greeks; while the Trojans in their flight were milling along, 
u pad the monument of Itus, through the middle of the plain, near the grove of wild figs.” 
Iliad, xi. 165. This is ftill confident with the ingenious author’s fuppofition. For if it 
ihould be obje&cd, that the former explication of the middle of the plain, taken from 
Steabo, is not fatisfaftory, [fee above, p. 70.] the anfwer is, that the monument in que*. 
flion may be faid to be in the middle, by being fo with refpeft to the breadth, though not 
with refpeft to the length of the plain. In tbe fame book it is laid, that “ Paris, lean- 
l< ing on the pillar at the monument of Ilos, aimed an arrow at Diomids.” Ibid. 369. 
But though from the context it is mod probable that the fight was maintained not far 
£n>m the walls} yet we may fuppofe that after Aoamimnon was wounded, and had 
retired, the Trojans, on taking advantage of this, had repelled the Greek* a great way. 
down the plain. D. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

♦ 


H%e Jite of Ancient froy* 

b 



r » 

HE tombs found on the eminence of Bounarbachi may 
not perhaps be thought fufficient to prove the fituation 


of the ancient city of Troy ; but there are many circumftances 
in the poems of Homer which would be inexplicable and im- 
poffible, if we fuppofe it to have been in any other place. 

The village of Bounarbachi is fituate on the fide of an 
Eminence, which is expofed to every wind. —Homer, in fpeak- 
ing of the city of Troy, gives it the epithet of infUtcrra, 
windy *. 

* • 

The fame village is placed at the termination of a fpacious 

plain, the foil of which, being rich and of a blackifh colour, 

indicates its great fertility, and whofe produce at this day flip- 

% 

ports the numerous adjacent villages.—P aris anfwers the in- 
Vedtives of Hector, by propoling to try his Ikill in fingle 
combat with Menelaus, and fays to 


him 


Whoever (hall 


“ prove victorious,—you the reft of the Trojans, after making 
“ a league of peace, fhall inhabit the fertile plain of Troy *, and 
“ the Greeks lhall return to Argos, which abounds in fteeds.” 

P 2 The 

« 

1 Iliad, iii. 305. viii. 499. xii. 115. xiii. 724. xviii. 174. xxiii.64. 297. 

i 

1 N«/«*ri - - Iliad* iii. 75. See alfo Ibid* 257* vi. 315. xvi* 46; 

xxiv. 86. is applied ia the fame manner! ix. 329. xviii* 67* xxiii. 215. 
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s The village of Bounarbachi is at the diftance of four leagues 

^ * 

from the fea.— Polydamas the Trojan, after having fought 
l f ong near the (hips of the Greeks, advifes his companions not 


il 


for the morning to return 
e a great way from the wal 


Troy 


M 


for,” fays he 


s 99 


Close at the village of Bounarbachi is to be feen a marfh 

w 

covered with a great quantity of tall reeds.—U lysses relates 

* 

to his faithful EuMjEUS how he had pafled the night in am- 


bufh, 


€t 


near the city of Troy, and in the midft of reeds 


9 . 


The city of Troy was impregnable on all fides,< except on 
the fide towards the bill of wild fig-trees , which extended be¬ 
twixt the Scaean gate and the fources of the Scamander \—The 
precipices which £kirt the eminence of Bounarbachi, and the 

Simois which runs at the foot of thefe precipices would, at this 

✓ 

day, prefent infuperable difficulties in the way of any army 
wilhing to get pofieffion of the place. It would be impradlica- 
ble to affail it from any other quarter than from the fide to¬ 


wards the fources of the Scamander. There 


wild fig 


trees now growing in that particular place; but they are Hill 
very common in the plain of Troy and I have already obferv- 
ed the fingularSimilarity betwixt the name of the village of Erin 
*nd the appellation of ’Eg <vi os*, given to the hill in the neighbour- 


ixttf 3 ’ iiii tii'xih li.Mfr. Iliad, xviii. 256. 


hood 


* 'Ul*t7( mf) irlv k*t « ;«««»» mvttia. 


Ki/pida* 

* Iliad, vi. 433. zxii. 145 


Odyff. xiv. 473 


wttDrmih 


uini the 


dentfiruliure. Strabo, lib. xiii. p. 893. 

vi- 433* 


: ldfig-trees: it is fituak 
dicai caprifivtum.” Cm 
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PLAIN OF TROY. 




hood of Troy. Near that hill were fituate the gardens of Priam, 
where Lyc a on, when cutting wood, was furprifed by Achilles 1 ; 
and on that fpot are dill fituate at this day the gardens of the 

Aga of Bounarbachi, who, after forty centuries, fucceeds to 

\ 

the King of the Trojans in his capital, in a part of his poflef- 

fions, and in his abfolute fway over the inhabitants of the 

♦ 

plain of Troy, and over the inferior Agas who command them. 

The epithets of axgoe, bight axgorarof, very bigb r which Homer 
every where gives to the citadel of Troy, were fufficient au¬ 
thority for believing that it was fituate on an eminence *. But 
I was always furprifed that the great Poet fhould make no men¬ 
tion of thofe precipices of Bounarbachi which overlook the 
Simois, efpecially as their awful and pidlurefque appearance 
was a fubjedt fo worthy of his pencil. By tracing him in every 
line and every word of his two poems, I was at laft enabled to 
difcover that thefe high rocks which formed the fureft defence 
of Ancient Troy had not been unobferved by him. Demodo- 
cus, in extolling the exploits and the ftratagems of Ulysses, 
relates the manner in which the wooden horfe was conducted 
into the citadel. “ The Trojans themfelves,” fays he, “ drag- 
“ ged it into the acropolis , and thus there it flood; while they, 
« fcated around it, fpoke with uncertainty about what ought 
“ to be done. They thought of three different methods, 

“ either with the fharp fteel to open a paffage into its fide, or 
« to drag it up to the fummit of the rock , and to/s it down headlong , 


* Iliad, xxi. 3 $. 

. * Iliad, v. 460. vi. 88. 257. 317.51*. xx. 52. xxii. 172. See alfoIbid. iv. 508. fii. 21. 
xxiv. 700. OdylT. viii. 494. 504. 
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' ' 

“ or fuffer the huge figure to be dedicated as an expiatory gift 

“ to the gods V* 

* 

The hill called Batuia t 'or the tomb of the nimble Myrin- 

9 

% 

n A, was in the front of the city *. It Was near this place where 
the Trojans, with their auxiliaries, arranged themfelves in the 

order of battle, while the Grecian army was drawn up in the 

* 

neighbourhood of the Chips *.—That monument no longer ex- 

* 

ills ; but on examining the map, it appears, that by arranging 
the Trojan army betwixt the banks of the two rivers, fo that 
one of the wings fhould be fupported by the border of the 
Simois towards Atchi- Keu near Callicolon6, and the ether ex- 
tend towards the borders of the Scamander, a little below Bou- 

A 

narbachi, where the tomb of Myrinna mull have been fitu- 
ate, it would have the Grecian army exactly in front betwixt 
the Siglan and Rhoetean promontories. 

a t __ 

The tutelary deities of thefe two armies could not have fti- 
mulated the courage of the combatants more fuccefsfully than 
by taking a clofe furvey of their lines. It is thus that all Ge¬ 
nerals ad when they are to condud their troops againft the 
enemy. Therefore we find Mars calling aloud to the Trojans 
from the top of the citadel, and then flying like a tempeft on 
the borders of the Simois near Callicolon6 ; while Pallas, on 

her part,- animating the Grecian army, appears fometimes be- 

*• 

fide the trench without the Grecian wall, and fometimes on the 
refounding fea-fhore 4 . 

The 

* Odyflf. viii. 504. See Vino. ^Sneid.' ii. 31. where the Poet varies a little from Ho* 
mer, and fomewhat inconfiftently. 

* Ibid. ii. 464. 


4 Iliad, ii. 811. 


* Ibid. xx. 48. 
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Thu public road pailed near the fources of the Scamander; 

for Hector, when purfued by Achilles, came to thefe 

♦ 

fources juft after he had crofted it ‘.—Still at this day, in coming 

from the fhore of the Hellefpont to the village of Bounarbachi, 
you pafs by the fources of the Scamander. 

If all thefe circumftances united are not fufficient to afcer- 


that the following 
ftri<ft mathematical demonftration will prove it beyond all 
doubt. 


tain the fituation of Ancient Troy, I hope 


The Scaean or weftern gate * was that which faced the plain. 
From this gate the Trojans iflued forth, in order to engage on 
that plain* ; near this gate Hector flood, when Priam and 
Hecuba wanted to diffiiade him from entering the lifts with 
Achilles 4 > and, laftly, it was from the top of this gate that 
thefe unfortunate parents beheld their fon perifh near the fources 
of the Scamander 5 .—The fources of the Scamander then lay 
in front and in view of the Scaean gate. This gate was there¬ 
fore on the weft of the city. When it is once granted that I 


am 

1 Iliad* xxii. 145* 

* Ti* as iworr'O/*^^ Aiyii, rl pi*, rJ 2), 3 ixo 

vr# x aAtfju** 3 on ivnxau vatu* 3ro* r« Jtmxa. 3 Ho ti vernal, ?re* 

rti't Tjyo’t* iyooiro, h*t’ ivtkf r«» imr, Homer ttfcs the appel¬ 

lation of Sceean or Dardanian gates indiferiminately, the latter name being derived from 
Dardanus, the former either from an-artift called Scjeuj, or becaufe they were fttuate 
to the weft j for what are on the left or on the weft are called Sceean ; or becaufe they were 
exeunt t unlucky, or i«og<V)ipo<, ill omened, to the Trojans, by having given admittance to the 
wooden borfe. Euitath. in Hom. Uiad. Vol. i. p. 394. Edit. Rom. 1550. 

4 Ibid. xxii. 35.] 


* Iliad, vi. 393. xvi. 711. xxii. 360. &c. 

* Ibid. 495. 
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* I 

4 ♦ 

am exalt with refpeHr to the pofition of the fources of die 

r' 

Scamander, it mull be allowed that I am right as to the fitu- 

< 

ation of the city of Troy. That thia is to the eaft of the 
fources, is ftri&ly and unqueftionably demon^rated. 
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G H A P. XVIII. 


The Tomb 



He dor. 



T is an opinion generally received among the learned, that 
the ancients feldom conftrudled their burying-places within 
their cities. The ruins of fuch of them as have been difco- 
vered, and the cuftom which prevails at this day among the 
nations of the eaft, feena to confirm this opinion *. It is well 
known, however, that certain people, fuch, for inftance, as the 


Lacedaemonians^ did 


imitate others in this particular, but 


♦ 


crowded together, with as much barbarity as ourfelves, the 
dead and the living within the narrow limits of their city. 

It may be alked, whether fuch a favage cuftom prevailed 
among the Trojans ? and are not thofe monuments a proof of 
it, which are to be feen on the height of Bounarbachi, and 
which, according to their prefent fituation, muft have been in- 
clofed within the precin&s of the city, or at leaft within the 
citadel? No. The tombs of ^Esyetes, of Ilus, and of the 

t 

nimble Myrinna, were without the walls, and even at a great 
diftance from the city j why then Ihould thofe others be found 
within it ? It is by no means difficult to aflign the caufe of this. 


CL 


When 


Archieol. Book iv. chap* vii.; alio Pope’s note 


Book vii. of his Trsuallation of the Iliad*. 
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% 

When any one of the Grecian Chieftains happened to be flaiii 
in battle, they conveyed him to the {hips, and ereCted his monu¬ 
ment under the immediate protection of the camp* On the 
other hand, when the Trojans wanted to perform the funeral 
obfequies of their warriors, they had no other defence againfl 
the incurfions of the Greeks than the walls of their city. It 
would not then be furprifing, if, during the time of the war, 
they fhould have been obliged to deviate from their ancient 
practice, and to bury their dead within the town. 

I have already faid, that of the four monuments upon the 
eminence of Bounarbachi, three are precifely fimilar to thofe 
which are to be feen on the fhore «f the Hellelpont, and the 
fourth confifts of an enormous mafs of (tones, which feem to 
be the remains of a demolilhed ftruCture. After fatisfying my- 
felf beyond all doubt refpe&ing the fituation of Troy, my 
firft idea was, that they contained the afhes of the Trojan war¬ 
riors. This conjecture appeared the more rational, that feveral 

ancient authors inform us that long after the Trojan war, the 

% 

monuments of the Trojans, as well as of the Greeks, were 
fhewn to travellers. “ The body of Paris,” fays Dares the 
Phrygian, “ was carried within the city, and Priam conftruCt- 
u ed a tomb for him V* 

was walking in¬ 
advertently over a heap of (tones and of turf, which no longer 

retained the fliape of a tomb. “ Stop, Caesar,” cried his 

guide, “ you are treading upon the a(hes of Hector.” 

Securu.? 


Caesar, in traverfing the plain of Troy, 


* Dc Excidio Trojee, cap. xxxv. See above, p. 40. note. 
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Securus in alto 

Gramme poncbat grejfus; Pbryx incola manes 
Hectoreos calc are vet at. 

Lucan. Pharf. ix. 975. 

• t 

0 

While carelefs and feeurely on they pafs, 

The Phrygian guide forbids to prefs the grafs; 

This place, he faid, for ever facred keep. 

For here the facred bones of Hector deep. Rowe. 


Pausanias. to whom we owe the fabulous 


of 


caufes of the demolition of the tomb of Ajax, informs us alfo 
of the circumftance which gave occafion to the opening of 


Hector 


He favs that the inhabitants of Thebes 


quence of a refponfe of the oracle, went, according to their 
own account, in queft of Hector’s bones, and carried them 
away with them from Troy'. 

Virgil takes a very ingenious method of pointing out 


pointing out the 

fituation of Hector’s tomb. He tells us. “ That -Eneas, 


it 


the coaft of 


found there, to his 


it 


furprife, a city of Troy, a Scamander, a citadel and 


it 


gate 


1 »> 


And he had, a little before, made the hero relate 


it 


it 


it 


his meeting with Andromache before the city, while fhe 
was offering to the afhes of Hector a folemn facrifice and 
funeral oblations in a grove, watered by a dream to which 
fhe had eiven the name of Simois ; and there fhe was in- 


CL* 

* Graec. Defcript. lib. ix. p. 569. Edit. Hanov. 1613. 


44 yoking 


* rrocedoy ft parvam Projam t fimulataqut mag n is 
Pcrgama, tt artnttm Xanthi cognomine rivum 
dgntfiOf Si'trtrquc ample Bor limina pert a* ^En. iii. 349. 
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t 


I 


“ voking his ftiade by a cenotaph which <he had tonftru&ed of 
“ green turf to his memory, with two altars, the fttrvey of 
“ which foftered her grief, and furhiftied frequent caufe for 
“ her tearsThis unfortunate princefs feeks in a new 
country that confolation which the had loft in the old* She 
gives to a brook which was dried up, the name of Scamander, 
whofe limpid waters are never exhaufted, and whofe banks are 
adorned with flowers. She rears a cenotaph to Hector upon 

4 

the border of a counterfeit Simois. Her mournful recolle&ions 
excite her tears, and are too precious ever to admit a fufpicion 
of their fincerity. We may fafely truft to this affli&cd widow 
the care of imitating the tomb of her beloved Hector ; and 
Cnee Andromache weeps upon the borders of the counterfeit 
Simois in Epirus, we may conclude, that the allies of her huf- 
band repofe upon the borders of the real Simois in the plain 
of Troy. 

I myself, Gentlemen, have feen thofe very fhores of Epi- 
rus where Helen us formerly reigned. The plain of Butrinto, 
which lies oppofite to the ifland of Corfu, wonderfully refem- 
bles the plain of Troy j and the village of Butrinto, like that 
of Bounarbachi, is like wife Ctuate on an eminence at the ex¬ 
tremity of a plain environed with mountains, watered with 
two fmall ftreams, and extending all the way to the fea. 

The defeription which Homer himfelf has left of Hec¬ 
tor's funeral, agrees wonderfully with all thofe teftimonies 

which 

9 Solennes turn forti Japes it triftia dona 
Ante urbem> in luco 9 faffi Simoentis ad undam 9 
Libnbat cineri Andromache, manefyue v oca bat 
HectorEum ad tumulum, viridi quem cejpitc inanem, 

Et geminas $ cau/am Jacrymisp fee raver at arcs . ^n. Hi. 301, 
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which I have adduced* w The body of the hero is fir ft bum- 

w 

“ ed j the fire is then extinguUhed with wine ; his relations and 
“ friends colled his allies, and weep over them; they incldfe 

“ them in a golden urn, and depofit them in a grave, which 

* 

“ they cover with a great number of Jlones t and upon wbicb they 
“ raife a monument* 


CHAP. 


«■ " , . lx\f&% 

Tlemfun fatten foydfain* 

—■ Iliad, xxiv. 797* 


It is added, 

■ I '■. — «Tf£» X extv) itxro Ta»m 9 

I 

Mrijirfil (ftfuttStr.i WKn>/ui)i( '\%xtit 

Centinels were pofed all around, Itjl tie GreetsJbould invade them before the termination of 
the time. For Priam, a little above, had told the Trojans, that previous to his leaving 
the tent of Achilles with the body of his Ion, that hero had promifed not to moleft the 
Trojans for the fpace of twelve days. Ibid. 781. Nine of thefe days had been employed 
in preparing and conftrufting the funeral pile in the plain in the front of the city j and 
Homer exprefily fays, that on the tenth day, the body of Hector was brought out, and 
laid on the pile without the walls. Ibid. 785. The reafon of which is evident ; the burn, 
ing of a body on a pile of fuch magnitude within the city, would have been extremely 
inconvenient on various accounts; and as to the polling of Sentinels during the 
ceremony, the Trojans might be fufpicious, that the enemy would not rigidly adhere to 
the promife made by Achilles to Priam. Homsr indeed is (ilent with refpedl to the 
precife fpot where the alhes of Hector were depolited ; but Priam had faid to Achil¬ 
les, “ that they would bury him on the tenth day, raife a mound Over him on the ele. 

* 

venth, and recommence hofiilities on the twelfth, if that Ihould be neceflary.” Ibid. 
fi6 5. As therefore one day was rather too lhort a tithe for the purpofe of raiflng a Barrow 
over Hector, and as the employing of more time would have expoled the Trojans to 
the attack of the enemy, it may be concluded that this work was performed within the 
city, probably within the citadel. D> 
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CHAP. XIX. • 

* 

m 

» 

* 

# 

Tbe Sources of the Sc am cinder. 

* 

« 

I N the defcription contained in my journal of the fountains 
which give rife to the fmalleft of the rivers in the plain of 
Troy, I mentioned that they are to be feen in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bounarbachi j and added that one of them, which is 
in a detached fituation, and rifes from the bottom of a bafon 
bordered with pillars of marble and granite, is warm in winter 
and covered with fmoke ; whilft the other, which is formed 
by the union of a great number of fmall rills gufhing from the 

foot of the adjacent hills, conftantly preferves the fame cold tern- 

+ 

perature 1 . Let us now fee whether thefe marks correfpond with 
the defcription which Homer has given of the fources of the 
Scamander. 

These, according to the Poet, were at no great diftance 

from the city, fince the Trojan women ufed to go thither “ to 

+ 

“ wafti their garments before the arrival of the Greeks 7 .” It 
like wife appears, that the very extraordinary phenomenon- 
which diftinguifhes thele two fources, had not efcaped the ob- 
fervation of the great Poet. It is plain from the particular ac¬ 
count which he gives of them, that he was no lefs flruck with 
their lingular difference than with their copioufnefs and their 

beauty jt 


* Sec above, p. 25, 26. 


* Iliad, xxii. 154. 
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beauty j, but the idea, which he givea us of them, is not altoge¬ 
ther conformable to nature, or at leaft is not quite cor re 611 y 
exprefled. “ 


The one of thefe ft 


U 


fays he, “ flows with 

it is diffufed s 


warm ftream, and a fmoke arifing from it is 
around, as if it proceeded from a burning fire ; the other in 
the fummer flows out cold as the hail, the chill fnow, or the 


“ ice*.” 


The one of thefe fources is in reality warm and 


vered with fmoke ; but 


not fo 


Homer feems 


to infinuate j it is only fo in the winter 5 and the other is always 


cold. 


The 


v 

around the fources of the Scamander were 


covered with reeds very thick and very tall. It was there the 
young Trojan damfels were wont to bathe on occafion of their 
approaching nuptials 3 and there the young Callirrhoe was 


violated by Cl 


the diflipated Athenian 


to the 


adventure related in the tenth letter afcribed to ^Eschines 
which was the caufe of the abrupt departure of that orator 
from the Troad; a circumftance ever to be regretted, as it pre¬ 
vented him from entering upon a minute examination of the 
plain of Troy, and from giving the refult of his enquiries to 
the world *. 


From that letter, however, we may conclude 


the city 


of Troy ftill exifted in the time of ^Eschines, that it was fi- 
tuate near the Scamander, that this river was then covered 

with 

' Iliad, xxii. 149. See the original above, as quoted by Strabo, p. 58. 

* See above, p. 22. note, and p. 44. An abilraft of this letter of /Esckines has been 
given by Mr Wood, Eitay on Homkr; p. 2. alio by Bayle. Di&. artic. Scamnnder, re¬ 
mark [dJ, who has accompanied his account with a very curious commentary. Lady 
M. W. Montagu* has likewife alluded to this ftory in her xlivth letter. D. 
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/ 

with reeds, as it (till is, and that A^scsikbs espe&ed to find 
the plain nearly in the fame fituation as Hombk has painted it. 

It may likewife be remarked, that Attalus the wreftier, 

% 

recorded in ^Esc hinbs's letter, is the fame who is mentioned 
in the infcription found among the ruins of the temple of 
Thymbrasan Apollo'. 

If I were not afraid of appearing romantic, I would add, 
in defcribing the plain of Troy, that 1 found the Turkifh wo¬ 
men of the village of Bounarbachi wafhing their garments at 
the fources of the Scamander, as the wives and daughters of 
the Trojans were wont to do when they enjoyed the fweets of. 
peace, before the arrival of the Greeks : 


o$t etfiarct ffiyahcttra 
TlXuyurxov T gum aXo^oi, xaXai rt Srvyargss f 
Torg'iv it flgrjy/js, vtgiv i\%uy has ’Aj^aiuv. Iliad, zxii. 154 * 


Where Trojan dames (e*er yet alarm’d by Greece) 

Walh'd their fair garments in the days of peace. 

Borx. 

# 

C H A R 


* See above, p. 22* 
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CHAP. XX. 

0 

Achilles's Purjuit of HeElor. 

W HEN Achillbs is advancing to the attack of Hector 

at the Scsean gate the Grecian army is drawn up in 
battle array within view of the walls of Troy; the Trojans 
are reduced to the lad extremity ; the fufpenfion of their ruin 
depends on Hector alone; the citizens are upon the walls 
facing the plain and the fources of the Scamander; Priam and 
Hecuba are upon the Scaean gate 2 ; the whole force of the 
city is direded to the fpot where the enemy threaten an attack; 
every bread trembles for the fate of the valiant Hector, who 
at that moment is the only bulwark they have to oppofe to the 
vidorious Greeks. Achilles advances to the combat; but 
Hector, difmayed at his appearance, betakes himfelf to 
flight 1 ; and (if we are to depend upon the common opinion 
of Homer’s interpreters) direds his courfe around the walls of 
the great city of Troy \ Whenever he endeavours to make 
for the gate, or to approach the walls, Achilles turns him off 
towards the plain, and beckons to the Grecian troops to pre¬ 
vent them from making any attempt upon his life 

R 

4 Iliad# xxii. 144. 165. 

1 Ibid# 194. 2oy 


1 Iliad# xxii. 35. 131. 

* Ibid. 76. 78. 

• Ibid. 136. 


These 
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These two warriors do not run for “ a vidlim 

✓ 

the life of the noble Hector is at flake 1 ;” 


or a fhield 
that is to fay 


the fafety or the ruin of Troy depends upon the fate 


her 


hero 


his fellow-citizens, and his 


Hand upon the 


walls, anxioufly expedling to know to which fide the balance of 
Jupiter will incline */ The career of the two warriors is the 
mod critical period, and the mod interefting fpedlacle, both 
for the Trojans and the Greeks; it was impoffible they fhould 
not be attentive to every fingle circumftance of it; every ftep 
of Hector’s progrefs, mufl needs have alarmed the inmoft 
recedes of the heart of Priam and of Hecuba ; and the brave 
Myrmidons, on the other hand, with fhouts mud have prompt¬ 
ed the fpeed of their Prince. 

If thefe two warriors had retired from the fight of the ar¬ 
mies, and continued their career quite round the walls of the 
great city of Priam, would the Scaean gate have been fpared 
by the Grecian army ? No longer awed by the prefence of their 
hero, and in a ftate of uncertainty refpe&ing the fate of the 
two warriors, while out of their view at the oppofite fide of 
the city, would thofe troops have remained inadlive ? And 
would they have been able to reflrain their impatience till the 
chiefs fhould run no lefs than three times round the city ? 

Let us now compare the combat of Turnus and JSneas 

engaged 


with that of Hector and Achilles. The former eng 

% 

under the walls of Laurentum, between two armies which 
waited the decifion of their fate with no lefs impatience. Let 
us obferve the iffue of this encounter, according to Virgil. 

Turnus 


1 Iliad, xxii. 158. 


* Ibid. 209. 412. 429. 


I 
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Turnus having refolved to engage /Eneas in fingle com¬ 
bat, and /Eneas being apprifed of his refolution, they both 

prepare for the field. Early in the morning, the Rutulians and 

» 

Trojans mark out the ground for the combatants, “ under the 
“ walls of the great city '.”—“ The anxious Matrons, the 
** vulgar throng, and the feeble old men placed themfelves 
“ upon the turrets and the roofs of the houfes, and fome Rood 
** aloft above the gates Juno from the top of a neighbour¬ 
ing mountain, “ Purveys the field, both the armies, and the city 


** of Latinus 3 .” 


accompanied by Turnus, and /Eneas 


his fon Ascanius, adjuft the preliminaries of the combat, and 
enter into a treaty, which is confirmed by the folemn oaths of 
jEneas and Latinus. Meanwhile, Juturna, the filter of 
Turnus, at the inftigation of Juno, prepares to effedt a vio¬ 
lation of the treaty, and to difconcert the projected combat. 
In confequence of this machinery, a battle takes place, ./Eneas 
is wounded, and retires from the field. His wound is healed 
foon after by the afiiitance of Venus j but Turnus takes ad¬ 
vantage of his abfence, and makes dreadful havock among the 
troops of his rival. Various incidents are defcribed by the 
Poet; /Eneas returns to the field, attacks the city of Lauren- 


R 2 


turn 




magma fub meenibus nrbiu 


JE n. xii. 116. 


* Turn fludio effufa matras, et vulgus intrmum $ 
Invalidiqut /ernes, turres et teBa domorum 
Obfedere : alii partis Jublimibus adflant% Ibid. 131. 



afpe&abat. 


Laurentum 


Ibid. 136. 
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« 

turn, and fets fire to the houfes neared the rampart. Turn us 
at lad, in a fit of violence and defpair, fearches for his rival. 

“ He advances clofe to the walls where the fury of the battle 

* 

“ rages, and the weapons are hifiing through the air. He 
“ beckons to the Rutulians with his hand, and calls aloud to 
“ them to defift from the fight, declaring that the fortune of 

V. 

“ the day, whatever it may be, concerns himfelf alone; and that 
“ it is incumbent upon him to fulfil the conditions of the 
“ treaty for them all, by the decifion of his own fword. Upon 
“ this the troops divide, and open a large fpace between the 
“ armies V* On perceiving this, Aineas abandons.his attack 
of the walls, and repairs to the combat with Turnus. They 
engage ; and the attention of both the hods is fixed en¬ 
tirely on the two Chiefs. Jupiter weighs their feveral fates in 
his balance, as he had, according to Homer, formerly weighed 
thofe of Hector and Achilles. The fword of Turnus 
(which was not his own, but that of his charioteer Metiscus, 
and which he had fnatched up in a miftake) breaks in pieces on 
the divine armour of JEneas. His only refource is flight; 
and now the combatants, “' as they run, encircle the field five 
“ times , and as often return upon the fame ground V’ 

Turnus 

* Sic urbis ruit ad muros, ubi plurima fufo 

Sanguine terra madet } Jlridentque bojiilibus auras 
Signijicatque manu, et magnojtmul incipit ore : 

Parcite jam Rutu/ij et vos tela inbibete Latxni : 

♦ 

Qiuecvnque (Jl furtuna, mea eft : me verius unum 
Pro vobis foe Jus lucre, et Jifrernere ferro. 

Difceffirt cmnes meJii, fpatiumque JeJere. JEn. xii. 690. 



S>uinque orbes explent curfu, totidemqut retexunt 
Hue, illuc ^m Ibid. *6, 



* 



\ 
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Turn us at laft flops near a wild olive confecrated to the god 
Faunus, juft as Hector flops near the fources of the Sca- 
mander. If, in the engagement, Hector difcharges his lance 
without effedl againft the divine armour of Achilles j if he 
calls on Deiphobus to no purpofe to give him another * ; in 
like manner, Turnus feels the treacherous jword break in 

pieces 


The Poet adds, 

# 

-—. neque tnim levia aut ludicra peluntur 

Premia, fed Tumi de vita et fanguine certant. 

* 

No light reward mull crown the eager ftrife, 

The long-contended prize is Turnus’ noble life. Pitt* 


This is an obvious imitation of the following lines of Homer : 


9 '9 t /•• O / 

— ■ - ' — twu H£ 1 )l 69 p vdi pounf 

’Aitvo-Sn*, i f ti ireeaif sciSXise yivirett atfydt, 

*A\\u wif) §i09* Europe ttP'tuoidfceio. Iliad, xxii. 159* 


Swift was the courfe \ no vulgar prize they play, 

No vulgar vidtim mull reward the day, 

(Such as in races crown the fpeedy ftrife) 

The prize contended was great Hector’s life. Pope. 


, ■■■■■ yiraro ¥ *E*T*f> 

"Otti Id 04 jSiX^ iiKV tTpjtov fKfvyt X U V^ 

3 i iusti) pira<, kTSaa* fat /ai/Auo* *yW 

AwQo&ov ¥ fuaXi# Ai vxdrvi)%, fxXK^n ivr*f, 

v Htm pH• iopv {**»(*>' 0 ¥ in o» lyytlSi* 


lb. 291. 


refulting with a bound 
From off-the ringing orb it ftruck the ground 
Hector beheld his javelin fall in vain, 

Nor other lance, nor other hope remain $ 

He calls Deiphobus, demands a fpcar, 

% 

In vain, for no Deiphobus was there. 


Pope. 
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pieces in tis hand; and he calls one for another to the troops, 
whom iE n e a s attempt* b.y menaces to in timida te *. 

This circular flight of Turnus when purfued by ./Eneas, 

is not directed around Laurentum, but under the walls of that 

r 

city, always on the fame fide, and within a fpace of ground, 
encompafled by the thick ranks of the Trojans, the walls of 
“ the city, and an extenfive marfh*:”—a circumitance which 
Virgil feems to have imagined, on purpofe to produce for his 
combatants a field fomewhat analogous to the plain of Troy, 
that they might thus be confined to the fame feene, conftantly 

expofed to the view of their countrymen ; and, in (hart, that 

■ 

his compofition might preferve a confiftency, free from every 

♦ 

violation of probability and good tafte. 

Why, it may be afked, did Virgil, after following his mo¬ 


del fo implicitly from the beginning of the epifode, feem to 
deviate from him refpedling the particular courfe in which his 
warriors ran ? Would he have ventured to corretft his great ori- 



* llle Jtmul fugiens, Rutklosjimul increpat omnes, 

Nomine qucmque vocansj notumque efflagitat enfem . 

./Eneas mortem contra preefenfque minatur 
Exitium f Ji quifquam adeat. ■ 7 En. xii. 758* 

Thus fl) ing in diftrefi the Daanianlord 

Calls on his friends; demands his trufty (word* 

/ 

But the great Trojan, with a lofty cry, » 

* 

Forbids the bands the weapon to fupply. Pitt. 

, * Undique enim dtnfa Teucri inclu/trt corondj 

Atqut bine vafta fa/us bine ardua mania cingunt. JEn. aii. 744. 

For here he views the embattled Trojan pow’rs j 
Here a vaft lake j and there the Latian tow'rs. Pitt. 
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ginal in fo material a circumftance? did his copy of the Iliad 
exhibit a reading different from thofe now extant ? or, is the 
text of Homer capable of fuch an explication as Virgil feems 
to have given it ? 

Taking it for granted that the text has undergone no al¬ 
teration, perhaps it may be poffible to find in it a meaning fi- 

s 

milar to that which Virgil has exprefled ; and thus, at the 
fame time, to vindicate the original from the charge of violating 
probability. 

After carefully examining the whole paflage, I am perfuaded 
that the difficulty in ‘queftion proceeds entirely from the way 
of explaining the prepofition reg), which often fignifies round 
or round about, ; but is alfo ufed by other authors, as well as 
Homer himfelf, to exprefs the Latin juxta , prope, ad, or the 
Englifh near , bejide , hard by, thus marking vicinity in point of 
place'. If, inftead of taking in the former fenfe, we 

fhould 

* The flight of Hector, has been the lubjeft of cenfure on two accounts j JirJf, as in 
itfelf inconfiftent with the character of that hero \ and, Jecondly , as abfurd and improba¬ 
ble with relpeft to the manner in which it is underflood to have been dire&ed and conti¬ 
nued $ and the whole is generally confidered, even by the greateft admirers of Homer, 
as one of the mod unaccountable incidents in the Iliad. Any attempt therefore to give 
a rational esplication of it, feems entitled to indulgence. 

As the conduct of the Poet in allowing Hector, to give way to fear, and to betake 
himfelf to flight, does not fall within the fubje£t of this paper, which profefles only to 
exhibit the topography of Homer refpefting the feene of the Iliad, the reader is re¬ 
ferred for fatisfadion on that point to Pope's note upon the x8o*h line of the xxiid book 
of the tranflation. But as the ingenious author of this Memoir has afligned a fituation 
for Ancient Troy incompatible with the idea of Achilles’s purfuing Hector quite 
round the walls of that city, it was incumbent upon him to attempt Co me elucidation of 
that part of Homee's defeription. This he has done, i ft, by allowing and Hating the im. 

probability. 
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ftiould adopt the latter, the difficulty id completely obviated} 

the combatants run in a circular dire&ion before or near the 

' " ‘ / 

city; 

a 

probability and abfurdity of the two warriors running thrice round the city, even though 
it had been praflicable : 2d(y, By fuppofing, from Virgil's imitation of Hom2r in all 
the particulars of this incident, except the encompaffing of the city, that the former of 
thefe great Poets did not underftand the latter as affirming the race of the warriors to 
have been continued thrice, or at all round about the whole wall of Troy, but only to 
have been in a circular dire<flion in the front of that city, nearly in the manner in which 
the race of ^£Eneas and Turnus has been repre/ented in the <£neid to have happened 
in the front of the city of Laurentum : and, la/lfy, By giving a meaning to the prepofi- 
tion if) calculated to fupport this notion. 

Or the three cafes which that prepofition governs, the accufative is the only one to be 
confidered here. For in fpeaking of the manner of Hector's flight, the Poet ufes «r« gi 
juft five times $ once in compofition, and four times Amply, always conftrued with the 
accufative. See Iliad, xii. 165. 168# 173. 230. 251. 

There is no doubt that mpl, when it governs this cafe, moft commonly fignifies in 
Latin , circa, circum j in Englifh, round) round about , thus^ 

‘a-fir* xtfi Ofavpmcf 

A %<r»ifAW* .— - 

And then I would bind a chain round the fummit of Olympus. Iliad, viii. 25. 

Hxgdr— round about the dead body • Ibid. xvii. 4x2. 

. Xtfi T * i$pO{ oio PT*{ 

Tiynrut - The foam arifes all around bis teeth . Ibid. xx. 168. 

But inis certainly ufed likewife to exprefs an idea of vicinity , without that of complete 
encompajjing s in which fenfe we fometimes alfb ufc the Englifh prepofition about ; thus, 

when Hecuba afks Hector why he had left the battle, and come within the city ? fheadds, 

/ 

u Surely the hated Greeks bear hard upon thee, aiu, fighting about 

1 

“ the city, or near the city.” Ibid. vi. 256. The Poet does not mean here that they 
were fighting round the city, but about the wall in the front of the city. Hscto* fays 
to Pams — 

A.mq) i*'u <pb>t$vn wfj* wrhir. 7 be people are peri/hing near the city . Ibid. 327. 

Jus© 
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city;—and thus there no longer remains any elFential diffe¬ 
rence 

Juno (ays to Jupiter, when he is deliberating whether he fliall refcue Sarpedon from 
death} 

TIoAA«s xtf) iev fxlya Yl^ixpoio 

Tfiif mbutdrur — . Iliad, xvi. 448. 

For many fons of the immortal gods are fighting near the great city of Priam. Pope ren¬ 
ders it, u before proud 11 ion /* The Poet, in a paflage formerly quoted, (fee above, p. 83.) 
mentions the different forts of trees and fhrubs— 

0 

Ta x %pi xxXoi fts 9 g« ixif x^rxfAtTo mtyvxu* Iliad, xxii. 2 $ 2 * 
which grow in abundance near or about the pure f reams of the river . See likewife, 

i 

Iliad, xxiv. 402. 548. Od. iii. 107. xi. 42. 

Can the prepofition then bear this laft fenfe in the different places where the Poet 

1 

(peaks of the flight of Hector ? In the firft of thefe it occurs in compofition : 

"Hf 7 U T(>U n ftiftOlt X '•All’ 

K xfxxXifAOtn vcitrat 9 Iliad, xxii. 165. 

Thus Hector and Achilles ran with nimble feet , thrice , in a circular direction, near the 
city of Priam, or fetched a compafs thrice near the city , &c. Perhaps the verb 
which fignifies injtar vorticis circumago t may be thought to favour this interpretation- 
We find this proportion nextufed funply, when Jupiter is reprefented as lamenting- the 
fate of Hector : 

t * a v w y % f \ « 

n irs to i, *j QtXc* xidpx etuxofUfov Tip* th%0{ 

’OfSxXfMt'ri* ofUfAat* ■ — Ibid. 168. 

Ah me ! that I Jhould behold a favourite hero thus purfued near the wall —at the very 
wall 9 qjr f as Plato quotes it, wipi *rv 9 near the city • De Republ. lib. iii. tom. ii. p. 388. 

Edit. Serrani. 

■. I itQ$ 

“Arv mtfi n {i&fA 9 to wo rb rmyjucm 2 ulxn. Ibid. 173* 

The noble Achilles, with nimbleJleps, is purfuing him at the city of Priam. And if thi9 
fenfe is admiffible in thefe three paflages, it muft be lo in the remaining two alfo See 
Ibid. 230.251.—The following lines, attentively conftdered, may feem to confirm this 
ok plication t 

S 
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mice betwixt thefe two parallel incidents in the' Iliad and 

m » 

the 


f O iWm 


f f*nrv( $m wry us 




$tJinp9w *XaA*o*ii fkxitrn* 

t *irocfln4'*m jr 

v’* IfWTOtf Ji 7T0T4 *T«AMf TITH*’ *W. 


Ibid; 194 


y/j /7x Hector endeavoured to rujh direBly againjl theDardauiangate [the fame with 
the Scaean gate, as has been already (hewn, p. 119. note} towards thefrong-built turrets , 

expelling to be ajjtfted with mijjile weapons from abovej fo often did Achilles contrive to 

% 

intercept him , and drive him away to the plainj while Achilles binfelf was conjlantly 
trying to Jbun the city . From this it would appear, that when Hector arrived at 

the fources of the Scamander, Achilles had driven him away from the wall, after 

% 

which he continued to turn to the right \ and in fetching a compaft fo as to get back again 
to the gate of the city, this neceflarily brought him dole to the Grecian army, which was 
drawn up in the plain, at a little diftance to the north-weft, near the banks of the Simois $ 

4 

and here, as the Poet tells us, 44 Achilles beckoned to the troops, to hinder them from 
44 difeharging their mortal weapons at Hector as he pafled, in cafe any of them fhould 
“ deprive him of the glory of flaying that warrior.” Ibid. 205. Hector then having 
thus approached the Grecian army/keeping them on his left, again patted the gate, and 
returned to the fources of the Scamander •, and after being purlued thrice round, in the 
fame circular direflion, he flopped, on arriving the fourth time at the fources, the fatal 
fpot where he was to perilh by the hand of Achilles. Ibid. 208. That the courfe 
was direfted in feme fuch way as this, near the city, and not round the city, feems to be 
farther confirmed by an exprefCon of the Poet, where he ufes the prepofition w fo* or 

as fynonymous with wtp, Achilles is deferibed as having laid hittifelf down on 
the fea-fhore, where fleep foon overpowered him j 44 for,” fays Homer, €< his beautiful 
u limbs were exceedingly fatigued with purfuing Hector at the airy Ilium 

*£*t*{* immtrea* OPOTI Iliad* xxiii. 64. 

If this is not altogether decifive, it muft be at leaft allowed to have much weight in flip- 
port of the argument. 

In oppofltion, however, to the ingenious author’s hypothecs, it ftill may be urged, 
that Homer’s meaning has univerfally been underftood, even by ancient writers, to be, 
That Achilles purfued Hector three times round about the walls of Troy. When 
Plato is ceofuring Homer for the improper manner in which he often reprefents the 

gods 
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the JEneid 


and the great Homer is vindicated from the 

► 

charge 


gods, he gives, as an infiance, a part of Juutkr’s fpeech already quoted : “ Alas! that 
44 I (hould behold a favourite hero thus purfued round the city.” De Republ. ubi 
fupra. A little afterwards! when that philofopher doubts of the truth of Achil* 
lbs having dragged the body of Hector round the tomb of Patroclus, he ufes 
the expreffion, r** ' / Exto$o* «a£i*$ nnfi ri t i n*r^Uxu, the repeated dragging o/* Hector 




It is not to be doubted that in both cafes, he annexes 


the ufual meaning of round about to the prepofition. Euripides makes Andromache 
fay that Achilles dragged Hector *1$ round the walls ; and the Scboliaft re- 
marks, that this is contrary to the ufual hiftpry, where it is faid, 4i that Hector was 


<< 


rjued 


Androm. ver. 108. We are told by Quintus Curtius, that Alexander, in 
imitation of Achilles, from whom he was fond of deducing his origin, punirtied Betis, 
the Governor of Gaza, by ordering his ankles to be pierced while he was yet breathing; 
and after he was thus bound with thongs to the chariot, “ the horfes dragged him round 

u the city,” circa urbem. Lib. iv. cap. vi. In thefe paflages, and others that might be 

* * 

quoted, it muft be owned that and circa are ufed in the common acceptation, and 
mean in Englilh round or roundabout. Add to this, that Virgil himfelf, in his de- 


/Eneaj 


Juno at Carthage, fays : 


Ter circum 1 lice os raptavtrat Hbctora muros 
Exanimutnque auro corpus vendebat Achilles 


Ain. i. 483. 


Virgil here evidently means that <4 Achilles had dragged the dead body of Hector 
u thrice roundabout the walls of Troythough this is a circutnftance no where to be found 
in Homer. (See Hbynk’s note, and his Excurfus at thefe lines.) Several other ancient 
poets mention the dragging of Hector’s body around the walls of Troy, as Euripides 
in the paflhge already quoted, (fee Drelin. Hom. Achil. No. 337* p* 67*) ^ but no 
one of'them, except Virgil, fpeaks of the number of times. Drelincourt then fore 
concludes it to be a fiftion of Virgil. “ Stet ergo Virgilii id figmentum cfle, quo 
#< He&orcum cadaver raptaret ad numerum Ausonius is the only ancient writer 


who has followed Virgil in this : 44 Hector interfeilus, et religatus ad currum, ter 

M circum moenia Trojana raptatur.” Periocb . 22 . Iliad. 44 But this,” fays a commen¬ 
tator, 44 agrees not with Homer* For in the xxihl book of the Iliad, the Poet tells us, 
l# that Hector was purfued thrice round the Trojan walls juft before his dtuth, by A- 


S 2 


41 CHILLIS 
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charge of a deficiency 


* 

point of tafte, which; ought 


to 


tl 


“ chillrS) for whom he wa* not a match j but that, after he was vanquiflied and flam by 
4t Achilles, he was dragged by the feet itraight to the fhips. In the xxivth book in- 
44 deed he fays that Hector was thrice dragged by Achilles round the tomb of Pa- 
u troclus, but not round the walls of Troy# Whence proceeds this variety ? Did the 
t( genuine copies of Homer ftate the thing differently ? Have Virgil and Ausonius 
i( taken this circumftance from fome other author than Homer ? Have they inaccu¬ 
rately transferred what paffed at the tomb of Patroclus to the walls of Troy Note 
on the above pajfage, from the Edit, of Avson. in ufum Delpb . See alfo the note of the 
elegant Broukhusius ad Propert. Kb. ni. eleg. i. 28. From all this it may be inferred 
that Virgil, though he imagined it practicable for Achilles even to drive his chariot 
quite round the Trojan walls, yet declined imitating Homer by making his two warriors 
run round the walls of Laurentum, folely becaufe that circumftance muft have appeared 
to him awkward and improbable. It appears indeed that Virgil did not always adhere 
ftri&Iy to Homer's poetical method of reprefenting facts, but often followed other an¬ 
cient authors where they differed from Homer. See this proved by the celebrated 
Heyne, in his firft Excurfus at the iid Book of the ASneid. 

Wherefore, after all, many may ftill be dilpofed to acquiefee in the opinion of Aris¬ 
totle, who in Hating the difference betwixt Epic poetry and Tragedy, has faid; Ah pit 


' it r *7f rpAyvSiuti k.t. De Poet. p. 89. Edit. Winstanl. ** The furprifing is ne- 
<r ceffary in Tragedy j but the Epic poem goes farther, and admits even the improbable 
'* and incredible , from which the higheft degree of the furprifing refults, becaule there 
u the aflion is not feen. The circumflances, for example, of the purfuit of Hector by 
4i Achilles, are fuch as upon the ftage would appear ridiculous$—the Grecian army 
<( ftandiog Bill, aud taking no part in the purfuit, and Achilles making figns to them, 
“ by the motion of his head, not to interfere. But in the Epic poem this efcapes our 
u no: ice. Now the wonderful always pleafes j as is evident from the additions which men 


1 always make in relating any thing in order to gratify the hearers.” Mr Twining’* new 
%avjl. p. 118. At the fame time, it is remarkable that Aristotle does not fay here that 
Achilles purfued Hector round the walls of Troy ; his words are —tu *i rev "Europe 

tb* arcumjlances relating to the purfuit of Hector y which feem rather to favour 
the idea of the flight being directed in the circular manner already deferibed. The Critic 
founds his notion of the incredibility of the incident upon the Grecian army Handing 
Hill, and Achilles nodding to them with his head. He never feem? to fuppofe, that 
Homer reprefents the chiefs out of fight; on the farther fide of the city. 

Some 
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to be imputed folely to the unfkilfulnefs of his Tranflators. 

k 

CHAP. 

Some may be willing to join with Pope, who found himfelf under the nectffity of 
abandoning this incident to the fury of the critics. “ I really think,” fays he, “ almoft 
“ nil thole parts of Homer which have been objected againft with moll clamour and fury, 
“ are houeftly defenfible, and none of them (to confefs my private fentiment) feem to 
“ me to be faults of any confideration, except the conduft in the death of Patroclus, 
** the length of Nestor’s difeourfe in lib. xi. the fpeechof Achilles’s horfe in the nine- 
“ teenth, the converfation of that hero with jEneas in lib. xx. and the manner of Hec- 
“ tor’s flight round the walls of Troy, lib. xxii.” Note at the concltrfion of Book xvi. 
Such as agree with Pope on this occafion will naturally derive additional fupport from 
the well known verfes of Horace : 

Verum uhi plura nitent in carmine , non ego paucis 

OJfcndar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit> 

u 4 ut bumana parum cavit natura. - Ars Poet. 351. 

And they may add, if they will, the peroration of the animated account of the great 
Poet, which the learned and eloquent Abbe Barthelemy puts into the mouth of his 
Scythian : “ Let thofe who are able to refift the beauties of Homer, brood over his de- 
“ fefts. For why (hould we diflemble ? he frequently repofes himfelf, and fometimes 
4t he (lumbers $ but his repofe is like that of the eagle, who, after having traverled his 
i€ vaft aerial domains, finks, overwhelmed with fatigue, upon a lofty mountain \ and his 
u deep refemblesthat of Jupiter, who, according to Homer himftlf, awakes in the aft 
** of launching the thunder V’ Voyage du Jeune Anaciiarsis en Greet, Tom. i. p. 57- 

Edit. in 4to. D. 

» Iliad, xv. 377. 

\ 
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HAP. XXL 



T'be Tmbs of Achilles , Patroclus, and Antilocbus . 




T HE dulled obferver, even the common Tailor, is ftruck 

with thofe eminences of a conical fhape ranged upon the 
coaft, which fucceffively attract his notice as he advances in 
the Hellefpont. Thofe monuments muft neceffarily have been 
de (lined for fome purpofe. Mafles of fuch a magnitude are not 
piled up without fome fort of objedl in view. The Turks, 
who have no doubt received the tradition from the Greeks, 

t 

pretend that they are the tombs of ancient Sultans and Viziers; 
that is to fay of ancient Kings and Generals: for it is well 
known, that the Turks, as well as other nations, give the fame 
appellation to all Sovereigns and Chiefs which they give to their 
own. The Sultans and the Viziers were never buried in the 
manner of the Grecian warriors. At Burfa, at Magnefia, at 
Conflantinople, and in all the towns where they have refided, 
their a(hes repofe in magnificent Mofques, almoft all of which 
they have erefled in their own lifetime. 

Dr Pococke has given a wrong explication of this tradition 
of the Turks. If he had annexed the true meaning to it, his 
doubts would have been removed, and he would have judged 
with lefs diffidence refpedling the monuments of the Troad'. 

Pliny, 

* A Defer ip t ion of the Eaft, Vol. ii. part ii. p. 29. 119,12% See alfo above, p. 101. 
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more 


m* 

Pliny, Strabo, Pausanias, Dio Chrysostom, and ma¬ 
ny other ancient authors, mention, as I hav$ already faid, that 

in their days the tombs of the Grecian warriors were di- 

*» 

ftinftly to be feen on the fhores of the Hellefpont. Thefe mo- 

f 

numents then had redded the inclemency of the feafons 
than a thoufand years. The veneration of the nations, as well 
as their own folidity, had fecured them from deftrudion. 
Why might they not endure two thoufand years longer, efpe- 
cially as thofe who afterwards became maders of the country 
where they were to be feen, have been infpired with as great 
a veneration for the lepulchres of the dead as the people whom 


they have fupplanted ? 

It is not in the lead furprifing then that the two celebrated 
Englifh travellers who preceded me in the Troad, were not 
afraid, the one of them to fuppofe, and the other to affirm 
boldly that the monuments in quedion dill exid. 


though I had not been dire&ed 


refearches by 


the travellers both ancient and modern, the precifion with which 

Homer defcribes the fituation, the condrudtion and form of 

\ 

thefe monuments, and the confidence with which he 


feems 


prophefy their everlading duration, were fufficient to guide me 

to their difcovery, and to authorife me to believe in their pre- 

% 

lent exidence. Let us attend to the words of Achilles when 
he is giving orders refpe<5ting the funeral of Patroclus : 


Tvpfiov V 8 roXXov \yu vronttrSou atwyu t 

’Am' iTtUKiOt, MOV’ *TI/T« St TOV 'A^CtlOt 

0 

'EtLfuv uyptjXov n nhfifiwcu, ol Kt» i ftiio. 
Atvrtgoi \y vrivrfi ro\vxXfji'<n i V 



1 ' Iliad, xxiii. 245. 
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But it is my command that a tomb be made—not of the largejl forty 

hit of an ordinary ftze: and afterwards fucb of you Greeks as 

« * 

Jhall furvive me, and remain in the well equipped feet , may conjlrvM 

% 

one both broad and lofty 1 . Agamemnon, in giving an account 
to Achilles, in the infernal regions, of the ceremonies which 
had been ob'ferved at his funeral, proceeds thus : 


bauKs be (Anrng 
X?yf nov aptyitpognot' Aiovvxoto bagov 

Q>u<rx’ tfAMotf, sgyov 2s <sfe*K'Kuri 'H <pcu?oio' 

*Er tu rot xetrcu \tvx beset, tyoubtfjS ’A^iAXev, 
M iyba be, UargbxXoio M evomabao Savovr^' 
JLug)g b’, ’ Avn\byoto’ rov ’t£oya r7t( axuvruv 


T av a>Xa>p trotguv, fjtsrbt ft argoxXov ye Savona, 

’ A [a($ avroTxt b' extira fieyav xa) afjtvftova rupfiov, 
yLevufjtev ' Agyeiuv isgog ?garbs cuyfjtiflauv, ' 

*A* 7 ij eu) ■agayvxy, ext xXartl 'E )b.ti<rxovTu* 

’Clf xev mhsipavbs ex xovrotyv uvbguffiv e*fj 
T big, 2/ vvv yeyaaert, xj at fAtxbxitrSev ixovrou. 

Odyfl*. xxiv. 73 . 


We then colledt thy fnowy bones, and place 
With wines and unguents in a golden vafe, 

(The 

* “ The Barrow erefted by Achilles, over his friend Patroclus,w3s reckoned but 
“ a very moderate one, though it exceeded 100 feet in diameter, it being conftrufted 
u round the funeral pile, which was 100 feet each way. (Ibid. 1A ) But this was 

4 

9i owing to the particular order ot Achilles, who commanded that it (hoidd be trade 
u no larger until he himfelf came to lie down with hi* friend in the fame fepulchrt $ tor 
u then it was to be made higher and wider.” Boklase’s Anttq • of Cornwall\ p. 218. 
2d *£dit 1 


i 
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(The vafe to Thetis Bacchus gave of old, 

And Vulcan’s art enrich’d the fculptur’d gold) 

There we thy relics, great Achilles ! blend 

♦ 

With dear Patroclus, thy departed friend : 

In the fame urn a fep’rate fpace contains 
Thy next belov’d, Antilochus* remains. 

Now all the Tons of warlike Greece furround 

i 

Thy deftined tomb, and call a mighty mound : 

High on the fhore the growing hill we raife. 

That wide the extended Hellefpont furveys; 

Where all, from age to age, who pafs the coaft 

* 

May point Achilles’ tomb, and hail the mighty ghoft. 

Pope. 

The image of the tombs of great men has fomething affedting 
in it which always interefts the heart. Homer, who was well 
acquainted with all the fources of fenfibility, failed not to avail 
himfelf of a circumftance from which he had reafon to expedt 
the mod powerful influence upon the heart of his readers. 
Obferve how often he recals the remembrance of thefe mourn¬ 
ful monuments, and with what effedl he defcribes them. He 
feems to behold in diftant profpedt the burning of the incenfe 
in the facrifices which were to be offered there \ to hear the 
fighs breathed, and to fee the tears fhed by the travellers who 

were one day to vifit them' . 

When Hector challenges the Grecian heroes to Angle 
combat, he appears betwixt the two armies, and propofes the 
conditions of the engagement: 

t e;; 

‘ See Strabo, lib. xiii. p. 891. Edit. Amft. 1707. Driiin. Hom. Acbjl. No. 299, 
300. 
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El St x yai roi |X#, di pot Aavfooir, 

Tsofotet wXtivxg, ottrov vor) "IXtop 
Ka; xgtfMM vot) v/iov ’AToXXwdf ixurott* 

Toy is vtxuv sv) vtjctg ivmrsX/Avg otvoivcu, 

O<p§ot s Tug’fcvtrwffi xagtixoftoaiyrsf ’Afootio)> 

Styta ts oi fotutruffiv tv) rXctjet 'EXXjjff'TOFrai* 

Kflti volt rig siviftri xj b^iyovuv a,v§gaZvuv, 

Nfli" voXvxXrjUt vXtuv tv) oivovct vovjov * 

4 

' Avigog [Av rods <rrj[/,oi votXcu xctlctltSvtjvrog, 

' Ov vot ctgurlevovlct xotltxjxvt <pcubi[M>g "ILxJa/g. 
'Clg vort rig tgtsr to tfjoov xXtog $ vot oXetJcu. 


Iliad, vii. 8i 


And if Apollo, in whole aid I truft. 

Shall llretch your daring champion in the dull; 

If mine the glory to defpoil the foe ; 

On Phoebus’ temple I’ll his arms bellow ; 

The breathlefs carcafe to your navy fent, 

Greece on the Ihore lhall raife a monument; 

Which when fome future mariner furveys, 

Walh’d by broad Hellefpont’s refounding fea9, 

• Thus lhall he fay, ** A valiant Greek lies there, 

By Hector flain, the mighty man of war.” 

The Hone lhall tell your vanquilh’d hero’s name, 

And diftant ages learn the vigor’s fame*. 

Pope. 

Homer exprefsly informs us, that fiich was the fort of mo¬ 
nument eredled for Patroclus and Achilles, and that it was 
iituate upon the fea-lhore. w Thofe,” fays he, “ who were 

“ charged 


‘ See A. Gellii Nodi. Alt. lib. xv. c. 6. 
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* charged with the 
“ Patroclus executed their talk properly , and they arranged 

“ the wood in due order upon the fhore, where Achilles had 
M pitched upon the fpot for afpacious fepulchre for Patroclus, and 
“ alfo for himfelf 1 He afterwards defcribes the conflrudion 
and the fliape of the monument. “ The chiefs,” fays he, 
fpeaking of the tomb of Patroclus, “ marked out the circu- 
“ j ar form of the monument, laid the foundations of it around 
“ the pile, and immediately heaped up the du&ile earth, and 
“ returned when they had finiflied their work V* 

I dwell with the greateft pleafure upon this defcription, 


providing of wood for the funeral pile of 


the particulars of which contribute fo effe&ually towards efta- 
blifiling the authenticity of the antiquities of which I am 


fpeaking 
“ fliape ! 


(< 


M 


They formed the monument of a circular 
■indeed all the tombs of the plain of Troy are of 


a 


fliape 


they then laid the foundations 


*»» 


This 


ftiews that there was an internal fabric, and Homer points 

T 2 


its 


* Iliad, xxiii. 123. 

1 t€ There is a paflage in Homer which very happily (though no where, as I remenu 
44 ber, taken notice of by commentators) exprefles the diligence and expedition with 

44 which they worked on fuch fepulchres s 

—— x ur '*'y*?** 

XiiuvTif ii to rip#, utaJaii x/of* 1 ■ Iliad, xxiii. 

% 

<< Where i come fo thick on the back of one the other, on purpofe 

“ to exprefs the quicknefs and aaivity with which the foldiers poured out their helmet* 
•* full of earth one upon the other, in order to complete the Barrow as foon as poflible.” 
Bohlase’s Antiq. of Cornwall, p. 21 $. 2d Edit. 

* TSi —— Iliad, xxiii. 

♦ ‘-n • Ibid*- 
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its ufe: “ they pour out loofe earth upon this fabric This 
earth, whole moveable quality is well exprefled by the term 

would eafily have crumbled down, and could not long 
have refilled the injuries of the air, if particular care had not 
been taken to fupport it by a cone of mafonry *. 

This curious mafs of earth, raifed by the hands of the 
Greeks, ftill exifts. It is not now furrounded with elms, as it 
once was ; the place of thefe is now occupied with tall poplars, 
and mournful cyprefies ’, (till more gloomy, and better adapt¬ 
ed to the nature of fepulchres. 

Dr Chandler with reafon looks upon the tomb near to 
Jeni-chehr, on the fummit of the promontory, to be that of 
Antilochus m 9 but I know not what induced him.to think 
that the one next it is that of Peneleus. Be that as it will, it 
is probable, if we attend to Homer’s defcription, that the two 
monuments raifed to Patroclus and Antilochus, contain 
nothing, and are mere cenotaphs, as the afhes of thefe two 

* warriors 

* - —■ iTSsf ii xvrvf M 7*7*> •x tvett ' Iliad, xxiii. 256. 

* See above, p. 108. 

* Unquenda tellus , et do mu 3 , et place ns 
Uxor : neque harum } quas colts arborum 

Te, prater invifas cuprcflos, 

Vila brtvem dominum ftquetur. Hon. Lib. ii. Od. 14. 

Thy plea/ing confort mull be left, 

And Thou of villas, lands bereft, 

Mufl to the /hades defeend } 

The Cypreft only, hated tree 1 

# 

Cl all Thy much-lov’d groves, /hall Thee, 

Its lhort-liv’d lord attend, Francis. 
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warriors were put into the fame urn with thofe of Achilles. 

and depofited in the fame tomb. 

Full of this idea, and induced moreover by the magnitude of . 
cne barrow, which is the neareft to the fea, as well as by the An¬ 
gular name of Dios- < Tape } the divine < Tomh i ftill given to it by the 
Greek inhabitants of the Sigean promontory, I previoufly 

pitched upon this as the mod proper fubjedl for the operation 
of digging which I advifed. 

After my departure from Conftantinople, means were 

9 

found, by the help of fome prefents made to the commanding 
Officers of the neighbousing fort, to accomplifli this under¬ 
taking, in fpite of the vigilance of the Turks. Towards the 
centre of the monument, two large (tones were found leaning 
at an angle the one againft the other, and forming a fort of 
tent, under which was prefently difcovered a fmall ftatue of 
Minerva, feated in a chariot with four horfes; and an Urn of 
Metal filled with allies, charcoal and human bones'. This Urn, 
which is now in the poflfeffion of the Comte de Choiseul, is 
encircled in fculpture with a vine branch, from which are 
fufpended bunches of grapes done with exquifite art. 

Whether thefe are the allies of Achilles, I pretend not 
to fay ; but molt certainly they are the relics of fome perfonage 
who paid a particular veneration to Minerva, fince they are 
accompanied with a ftatue of that goddefs. Belides, he mull 
have died in an age of the world when it was the practice to 

burn dead bodies, fince here are to be feen alhes, charcoal and 

bones, 

* “ In mod of the barrows which have been examined by the curious, they have found 
'* Urns.” Borlaie, p. 220. See the excellent chapter on Urn-burial by the fame 
Author, p. 233. 
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bones, ftill very diftinguifhable. When therefore I behold the 

IJrn of metal 1 adorned with vine-branches, I own I find it ve- 

/ 

♦ 

ry difficult to prevent myfelf from thinking of that famous 
Urn, the gift of Bacchus, and the workmanfhip of Vulcan, 

which Thetis gave to her fon, and in which the Greeks depo- 

■ 

filed the afhes of their hero \ 

K 

Bur 


1 “ The Urns defigned to contain human bones were fometimes of gold, filver, brafs, 
(t marble or glafs, but are generally of pottery ware. Patroclus’s was of gold, Iliad.. 
t€ xxiii. 253. CoRiNius’sof brafs, JEn. vi. 226.” Borlase, p. 233. 


* A claffical imagination naturally indulges itfelf in thefe pleafing fancies; efpecially 
when Homer, who lived long after the liege of Troy, is found in other rdpetfts to be fo 
exalt in defcribing circumftances which he muft have known only from oral tradition.. 
Indeed he himfttf fays : 

*JH \fAttf xte & ole * uniofjAf , * 3 * n fj/xfr. Iliad, ii. 486.. 


We, wretched mortals. 1 loft in doubts below', 
But guefs by rumour, and but boaft we know. 


Pope. 


An Urn of bronze, in the language of poetry, might be an Urn of gold, the prefent of 
one god, the workmanfhip of another, and, like the divine armour of the hero whole 
alhes it was to inclofe, obtained by the requeft of a goddefs. 

It maybe amufing to trace the ancient poetical hiftory of this Urn. When Achix,* 
jles had agreed to difmifs his Myrmidons to the field with Patrocluj^ clad in his ar¬ 
mour, at their head j as part of the ceremony on this important occafion, “ he entered 
u liis tent, and opaned an elegant coffer of exquifite workmanfhip, which the filver; 
u footed Thetis, after having ftored it well with tunics, with cloaks to fhelter him from 

" the blaft, and with fhaggy tapeftry, had put on board bis fliip to be carried along with 
44 him. Within this coffer he had a Cop nice/y JimJbtd, - 


- ErS« Si e! Site a < Jrxi Tiroy^irs, 


“ out of which no man but himfelf had ever drunk the ruddy wine, and from which he 
44 poured a libation to no god but to Jov* Supreme. Having taken this from the coffer, 
44 he firfl purified it with fulphur, and then rinfed it in the pure dream of running water. 
" His own hands he likewile wafhedj and having drawn fome wine, be flood in the cen. 
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Bar how, it will be alked, have thefe afhes been fo long pre¬ 
ferred ? how have they redded the inclemency of the feafons 

for 


44 tre of his own diftrift of the camp, and, with his eyes fixed on heaven, he prayed, and 
44 poured the libation.” Iliad, xvi. 221. 

When the ghoft of Patroclus appeared to Achilles, and demanded from him the 
rites of fepulture, he begs alfo that his afhes may not be feparated from thofe of his 
beloved friend, but that 44 the fame vafe may contain the bones of both, —I mean the 
44 golden Urn,” lays he, 44 which thy venerable mother gave thee .* 9 — 


ttfitytyopiv;, TOf ret •xfyi nor not, pirnf** 


Iliad. 


• • • 


XXUI. 92. 


Agamemnon lays to Achilles, in giving him an account, in the regions below, of the 
manner in which the Greeks had performed his funeral obfequies) 44 After the fire of 
44 Vulcan had demolifhed thy body, we collected thy white bones in the morning, be- 
44 dewing them with pure wine and ointment: thy mother had given thee a golden UpvN : 
44 it was the gi/t f (lie faid, of Bacchus, and the workmanfhip of the illujlrious Vul- 
44 can in this, O mod renowned Achilles ! are depofited thy white bones, and thofe 
44 of Patroclus the fon of Menoetius mingled together) and thofe of Antilochus 
44 apart, of all men after the death of Patroclus thy greateft favourite.” Od. xxiv. 71. 
See the original, with Pope’s verfion, quoted above, p. 144. 

Lycophron makes mention alfo of this CJrn, which he calls K^arvf» Botxx*> cu t> °f 
Bacchus ) Cafland. 273. and the Greek Scholiaft on the paflage, gives the following cu¬ 
rious account of it. 44 Bacchus,” fey* he, 44 the fon of Jupiter and Semele, having 
“ got purification from Rhea in Phrygia, and obtained every fort of equipment from the 
“ goddefs, fet out on his travels over the whole earth j and having come into Thrace, 
« Lycurous the fon of Dryas drove him out of the country by meant of a wafp or 
“ gad-fly, which infefted both him and his nurfes. Being thus terrified, he dived into 
“ the fea, and was hofpitably received by Thetis, to whom he gave a golden Urn, in 
«« which the bones of Achilles, Patroclus and Antilochus were afterwards depofi. 
«< ted.” Homer himfelf^ti^the fpeech of Diomede to Glaucus, mentions the ftory of 
Lycurcus having aflaulted Bacchus. Iliad, vi. 130. And the Scholiaft, in a note on the 
93d verfe of the xxiiid book of the Iliad, informs us, “ That Bacchus having entertained 
“ Vulcan in the ifle of Naxos, one of the Cyclades, got from him a prefent of a golden 
<« Urn. Being afterwards perfecuted by Lycurous, and having taken refuge in the fea, 
“ he was kindly received by ThetIj, to whom he gave the Urn, and fhc prefented it to 
•< her fon, that his bones might be depofited in it after his death.” See Hom. Iliad, ad 
Vet. cod. Ven. fid. recens, cum Schol. Ant. nuper edit, a do&iflimo Villoison. Quin- 
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for more than three thoufand 


may be anfwered, be- 


caufe they were not expofed to the influence of the weather. 

The vault under which they were found, was covered with an 

* 

immenfe flratum of fine fand, upon which there was fpread 
another ftill thicker of clay, and over all a high hill was reared. 
By thefe means, the Urn was fecured againft all humidity and 
contatft with the air, which are the two great caufes of diflolution. 

“ But that is not fufficient,” adds the celebrated author of 
The Travels of Anacbarfts, the learned and virtuous Abbe Bar- 
thelemy 1 ; “ thofe clufters of grapes attached to the Urn, are 
“ executed in a ftyle of excellence which accords not with the 


it 


of Homer.” To this objection I might anfwer with 
inger, that “ the age of Homer, whatever it might 


it 


be 


followed by many 


of 


the 


“ dull of which his book was with difficulty preferved, and 
“ during which the author himfelf was forgotten V’ Of that 
author, fuch as he ftill appears to be, I might fay, that he could 
only have appeared in an enlightened age, fince he difplays a 
fublime genius, embellifhed with moft extenfive knowledge; 

and 

0 

tus Calaber, otherwife Cointus Smyrneeus, mentions this vafe very particularly : u His 
" friends," fays he, “ with lamentation, collected all his bones into a capacious anti 
“ mafly Urn of filver, but it was allovtr decorated with fplendidgotdd’—xfvrf it iutvytl 

Lib. iii. 728. It is remarkable that Cointus does not fay that the Urn was of 
gold, but only of filver exquifitely gilt, or fomehow adorned with gold. He adds too, a 
little after, “ that Achilles's mother gave it to him, having herlelf received it fronv 
“ Bacchus, and that it was the workmanfhip of Vulcan.’' Ibid. 733. Photius men¬ 
tions from Hephacstion, another golden Urn, with a Cupid carved upon it, (iyyiy^uf*- 
pbv) which Venus gave to Thetis on her marriage with Peleus. Bibliotb. col. 488. 
Edit. Gen. 1612. See alio Drilin. Achil. Hom. No. 288. D. 

% 

1 In a converfation with the author of this Memoir at Paris* D« 

i 1 

* Recherche* fur 1 ’origine du delpotifme, iide partie. 
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and fince the language of Greece poflefles in the Iliad a degree 
of beauty, elegance and perfection, which only could be the 
refult of a very advanced ftate of improvement in commerce, 

in the Arts and in Letters. 

• % 

However, that I may not, by any hypothecs which may 
feem ill founded, give umbrage to the Learned ; that I may not 
run any rifk of contradicting the annals, the marbles and the 
chronology of Greece, we may, I imagine, at leaft be allowed 
to compare the degree of civilization of the Greeks in the time 
of Homer, and even of Achilles, with that of the Turks in 
our own times. The former, though very ignorant of the 
Arts, carried on a commerce with Egypt and Alia, as the Turks 
do with France and with England. I have feen in the poffeffion 
of feveral Pachas, both pendulum clocks and globes, and I 
never on that account fufpe&ed them of being aftronomers.. 
Achilles might ptlrchafe a fhield from an Egyptian, as a Ja- 

i 

nizary buys a firelock from an Englilhman; and he might have 
had in his pofleflion an Urn of exquifite workmanlhip, pro* 
cured in fome fuch manner, and in which his friends might 
have depofited his afhes. 

To thofe who alk whether I have found any infcriptions on 
the tombs of the Troad, I anfwer, that it does not appear for 
certain that infcriptions, in written characters, were in uie in 
the time of the Trojan war ; for Homer makes no mention of 
any fuch'. But the verfes of a great Poet, when they defcribe 
the fituation and the lhape of a monument whofe awful folidity 

U and 

\ 

* If there had been any fuch, it behoved them to be of the fame fort with thole 
Avypl, which Proetus lent with Bbllbropeon auo L>cia. See Iliad vi. 168. Alfo 

Tranf. of the Koyal Society of Edin. Vol. ii. p. 114. Lit. Cl. I). 
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and fize proteft it from the injuries of time, are inscriptions more 

0 

durable than thofe on a plate of marble or of brafs. Homer 
trufted that the tombs which he celebrated, would partake of 
the immortality of his defcriptions; and he fung-*- 

T o7f, o\ vvv yeyaatri, el ftsrcmo&tv seoljctt 

—to thofe now born, and to tbofe who pall hereafter exijl. 

If thefe evidences, Gentlemen, are fufficient to remove all * 
your doubts refperting the exiflence of thofe precious remains 
of Antiquity, I fhall have reafon to expert the confidence of all 
the Learned; and I indulge myfelf with the pleafing hope, 
that when the Royal Society of Edinburgh fhall have pro¬ 
nounced a favourable judgment concerning the authenticity of 
thofe famous monuments, all the Academies of Europe will be 
eager to adopt it j and enlightened travellers of all nations, 
whom bufinefs or curiofity may condurt to the Hellefpont, will 
confider it as incumbent upon them, by a new veneration paid 

to the tombs of the heroes of the Iliad, to make fome amends 

* 

for the criminal oblivion in which barbarifm has involved them 
for fo many ages. 


* Odyfl". xxiv. 84. 
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A 

ytiiRADATAS and Panthea, their mo« 
nument, 90. n. 

Achilles , his tomb fmokes W’th incenfe, 
41. it 13 feen by Dr Chandler, 54. by 
Pococke, 55. facrifices offered there by 
Alexander, 48. 93. n. his ftation where, 
97. the bulwark of the Grecian hoft, 
ioo. n. diitinguiflies himfelf in many 
predatory expeditions, 103. n. his ex¬ 
ploits in the Scamander, 104. n. his 
death mentioned, no. ib. n. in. n. 
furprifes Lycaon, 117. purfues Hec¬ 
tor, 129. nature of that purfuit exa¬ 
mined, 130. • 3-5- n. his orders re- 
fpeding the tomb of Patroclus, 143. 
his own monument where fituate, 146. 
his tomb how contrived to he opened, 
149. a ftatue of Minerva and an urn 
found there, ib. 


JEfchines , the orator, vifitsthe Troad, 43. 
accompanied by Cimon, ib. whofe im¬ 
prudence hinders him from executing 
his deiign, 44. 127. his letter on the 
Troad, ib. n. city of Troy exilted in 
his time, ib. 

JEfyeteSy his tomb, 4. feen by Dr Chand¬ 
ler, 55. mentioned by Strabo, 63. near 
the road to Alexandria, 66. the fame 
with the mount at Udjek, 93. now cal¬ 
led Udjek-Tap^, 94. of great height, 
ib. the ftation of Polites, ion* of Pi i.;m, 
ib. fituation of, afeertained by Strabo, 
ib farther proved, 95. 

Aeneas, where he meets with Androma¬ 
che, 123. his combat w ith Turnus, 130. 

•Agay of Bounarbachi, 117. inferior Agas, 

ib. 

Agamemnotty the number of Ihips in his 
fleet, 96. ib. n. his account of the cere¬ 
monies at the funeral of Achilles, 144. 

Agrippa , 
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Ariflotle, his opinion refpe&ing the im 


9 

Agrtppdy the reafon of his indignation 
againft the Trojans,^, 

Aiantium , where fituate f# 64* ioz. 

Ajax, his tomb feen by Dr Chandler, 55. 
his ftation in the fleet# where, 97. his 
tomb not pointed out precifely by Ho¬ 
mer, 106. threatens his judges, <0. his 
death, ib. his tomb near the Rhoetean 
promontory, 107. faid to be violated 
by an inundation of the fea, ib. his 
bones found of an enormous fize, ib* 
the aperture in his tomb now called In- 
Tapi-Gheulu, ib. the interior con- 
ftrudion of his tomb deferibed, 108. 
when rifled uncertain, ib* his albes, 
with his ftatue perhaps, carried to E- 
gypt by Pompey, ib. or rather M. An¬ 
thony, ib. n his impiety mention¬ 
ed, ib. n. fize of his patella, 107. n. 
uncertain whether his body was bdm- 
ed or buried entire, ib. n. 

Aktche, village of, 28. 

Alexandria Irons called by the Turks at the port of Piraeus, ib. arrives at 


probable and incredible in Epic poe¬ 


try, 140. n. 

AthoSy mount, its (hadow, 56. 

Attains, the wrefller mentioned by 2 E{~ 
chines, 128. 

Audgiler , village of the Hunters, why fo 

called, 32* 

Augujlus Csefar, his deflgn of removing 
to Alexandria Troas, 6 . difliiaded by 
Mecaenas, Agrippa and Horace, to. 
caufes the ftatue of Ajax to be reftored 
to the Trojans, 48. 

Aufonius, his agreement with Virgil re- 
fpe&ing the dragging of He&or’s bo- 
dy.139.n- 

Author of this Memoir embarks at Ve¬ 
nice for Greece, i. vifits the coafts and 
iilands of the Adriatic, 2. lands at the 


Sunium 


left be¬ 


hind, and reduced to the agreeable ne- 
ceflity of feeing Greece, ib. embarks 


coafl 


Elki-Stamboul, ib. defeription of its 
ruins, 5, 6, &c. 

Alexander the Great, account of his vi- 
fiting the Troad, 44, 45. caufe of his 
refped for Achilles, 48. facrifices at 
the tumulus of that hero, ib. and 93. n. 

Andromache , where Ihe facrifices to the 
fhade of He&or, 123. and conftru&s a 
cenotaph to him, 124. how lhe feeks 
confolation, ib. 

Antilocbus, his tomb feen by Dr Chand¬ 
ler, 55. by Pococke, ib. where fituate, 

148. 

Anville, M. d\ miftaken as to the fitua- wifties to carry them off, 17. furveys 


the ruins of a temple, and the falt-pits 
of Tragefaea, 4. arrives at Alexandria 
Troas, ib. journey to the callle of 
Koum-Kal£, 11. arrives at a rifing- 
ground of a conic ibape, and artificial, 
ib. which the Turks call Tape or Te- 
pe, 12. obferves a beautiful ftream 
near a Kiofk, ahd deferibes it, 13, 14, 
15. arrives at Jeni-chehr, 15. fees hil¬ 
locks, and deferibes them, ib. deferibes 
Jeni-chehr, 16. fees there the Sigdan 
infeription, ib. alfo a fine bals-relief, ib. 


tion of the Rhoete'an promontory, 98. 
probably milled by Strabo, 102. one 
of the bell geographers in Europe, 100. 
Apollo , Thymbraean, his temple where 
fituate, 66 . no, in. 


from the top of the promontory a fpa- 
cious plain, ib. and the bed of a tor¬ 
rent then dried up, ib. obferves two 
hillocks, , 8. one of them called Dios- 
Tap£, which he meafures, ib. deferibes 


Aqueduft at Alexandria Troas, 7. con- the caftle of KoumKale, i£. takes reft 


ftruded by Herodes Atticus, 8. its 
probable ufe, 1 j. 

Arabler, village of, 30. 

Archaolo^ia, by the Society of Antiqua¬ 
ries, account of Barrows to be found 
there, 92. n. 


there, ao. proceeds in his journey to 
mount Cotylus, ib. fees a hillock, with 
an aperture in its fide, and deferibes it, 
ib. views Karanlik-Limani,21. proceeds 
to It Guelmes, or Erin-keu, ib, his 
remarks on this, ib, returns and de¬ 
scends 






INDEX. 
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(bends into a delightful valley, 22. col- 

lefts infcriptions, ib. finds the ruins of B 

a temple, 23. traces the rivulet in the 

valley of Thyrabrek, ib. examines the Bala, cape, the ancient promontory of 
rivers in the large plain, ib. obferves the Leftos, 2. 

bed of a fraall river dry, 24. traces it Bacchus, hi? prefent of an urn to'Thetis, 

up to the artificial^canal, ib. his guide J50, 151. n. 

points out its origin, ib. he returns to Baharlar , village of, 31. 

the bed of the great river, and fees the Ballidabi, mountain of honey, why fo 

ruins of a bridge and mound there, ib. called, 27. 

then examines the fmall river, and de- Barrows, or fepulchral hillocks or 
fcribes it, and particularly its fources, mounds, the ancients preferved the 

25, 26. its warm fource, ib. afcends to alhes of the dead under them, 89. why 

the village of Bounarbachi, 27. his called Barrows, ib. n. how called by 

conjectures, ib. defcribes the Mender^, Homer, ib. what authors mentioned by, 

ib. from the height of fiallidahi, de- ib. and 90, 91. n. called Cairns in 

fcribes the plain, ib. and thejjrofpeft, Scotland, 91. n. Barrows in Cornwall, 

28. fees the Turkilh fleet, ib. obferves ib. n. in America, ib. n. particular ac- 

hillocks at Ballidahi, 29. his conjee- count of, where to be found, 92. n. fub- 

tures, ib. traces the bed of the Men- jeft: of, not fo well underftood till late- 

derd, 30. arrives at the village of Ene', ly, 101. n. Barrow of Patroclus a mo* 

ib. deferibes a torrent there, 31. traces derate one, 144. n. 

its fources, and is fatisfied it cannot be Barthelemy, AbbC, the conclufion of his 
the Scamander, ib. returns to En£, 32. account of Homer, in his Travels of 

contiues to trace the .Vlendere, ib. fees the younger Anacharfis, 141. n. his 

different villages, ib. arrives at that of remark on the urn found in Achilles's 

Audgiler, ib. and at the foot of the monument, 152. 

mountain Kas-dahi, the fame with Co- Bafs-relief, at Jeni-chehr, deferibed, 16. 
tylus, ib. afcends this mountain, 33. Batieia, or the tomb of Myrinna, 4. 63. 
his defeription of the feene, ib. at Con- 112. in front of the city, 118. ar- 

ftantinople, 35. his fecond and third rangement near it, ib. 

voyage to Troy, ib. accompanied by Battery, Turkilh, deferibed, 18. thoffe 
M. Cazas, ib. they arrive at Koum- erefted by Baron de Tott, 19. 

Kale, 36. his remarks upon an afier- Bay/e, his proofs of Ajax’s impiety, ic8. 
tion of Pliny and of Strabo, ib. fets on collects curious particulars of Ajax, ib. 
foot his geographical operations, and Bcehik-Tape, riling ground, fb called by 
eludes the vigilance of the Turks, 37. the Turks, 25. deferibed, ib. 
his letter to Mr Dalzel refpefting Stone- Bclon of Mans vifits the Troad, 51.0. 
henge, 92. n. his obligation to Po- his account of what he faw there, 51, 

cocke acknowledged, ico. meafures the 52. 

diflance between the Sigean and Rhoe- Berbier, the cape or point of, miftaken by 
tean promontories, and agrees with Wood and d’Anville for the Rhceteaa 

Pliny, 102. his opinion of llus’s mo- promontory, 98. 102 % 

nument fupported, 114. n. pitches up- Belt's, governor of Gaza, how punifhed by 
on the tomb of Achilles for the oper- Alexander, 139. n. 
ation of digging advifed by him, 149. Beys, rebel, cut off by Haflan Pacha, 28. 
his hope refpefting the fate of his Me- Borlufe, Dr, his account of the name 
moir, 154. Barrow, 89. his obfervation on the 

Auxiliaries Trojan, their polls, 109. Barrow of Ninus, ib. his excellent 

account 


I 






account of Bartows, 92. n. quoted, 
D2. n. 

Bounurhacbty village of, account of, 27. 
tombs there, it$. 121. defcribed, 122. 
expofed to the winds, 115. precipices, 
116. where fituate, ib. itsdiitance from 
the fea, 116. a marfli with reeds near 
it, ib. its Aga, 117, 

Bridge , ruins of, near New Ilium, xia. 

Bryant , Mr, quoted, 8 *. 

Burying , manner of, among the ancients, 
89. ib. n. whether they ever conftruft- 
ed their burying-pfcces within their ci¬ 
ties, 121. 

Butrinto, village of, its plain, 124. 

Byzantine writers, feveral of them record 
that Conftantine began to found a city 
in the plain of Troy, 49. n. 

% 

C 

Ccefar , Julius, projefts the fcheme of 
transporting the riches of the Empire 
to Alexandria Troas, 6 . palles the 
Scamander, 14. wifhes to renew his 
connection with the Trojans, 47. grants 
them favours, ib. according to Lucan, 
he vifits the Troad, ib. walks over 
He&or's tomb, 122. 

Cairnsy fee Barrows. 

Callicoloney mentioned by Strabo, 65. ex¬ 
tends betwixt the villages of Tchiblak 
and Aktche, ib. defcribed, ih Mars 
exhorts the Trojans from its fuminits, 

ib. 

Cal/irrhoe, where and by whom violated, 

I2 7 - 

Campy Grecian, its arrangement de¬ 
fer! bed, 96. enquiry concerning its fi- 
tuation, the time it was pitched, and 
how long it remained in the fame 
place, 103. . 

CazaSy M. accompanies tbe author to the 
Troad, 35. arrives at Koum-Kale, 36.* 
defigns the monuments in the Troad, 
38. reafon why he abftains from in¬ 
troducing the figures into his fketches, 

ib. 

Cqffiterides or tin-iflands, what, 91. n. 


Cenotaph , conftrufted by Andromache to 
Hettor, 124. the tombs of Patroclus 
and Antilochus mere cenotaphs, 148. 

Chandlery Dr, his account of Alexandria 
Troas quoted, 5. thinks an edifice 
there a gymnafium, 9. his defeription 
of a bafc-relief, 16. vifits the Troad, 
52. the monuments he faw there, 54. 
compared with Pococke, 55. blamed, 
ib. vindicated, ib. n. an error of his 
refpefling the rivers of the Troad, 
68. his notion of the tombs of Antilo¬ 
chus and Peneleus, 148. 

Choifeuly Gomte de, the urn found in A- 
chilles's tomb in his pofleffion, 149. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, why he inveighs 
againft the firft Chriftians, 50. 

Cointus Smyrnaeus, fee Calaber. 

Cornwa/ly Barrows there, 9c, 91. n. 

Cotylusy mount, defeription of the Icene 
on its top, 33, 34. its diftance from the 
fea, 60* the fame with Kas-dahi, ib. 


D 

% 

Dacier, Madame, her notion of the ar¬ 
rangement of the Grecian fleet, 97. 
99. n. better read than Pope in Eutta. 
thius, ib. 

Dardanian gate, the fame with the Scae- 
an, which fee. 

Dardanelles , cattles of, whence fupplied 
with bullets, 7. 

Dares, fee Dictys. 

Deities, tutelary of the two armies, how 
theyftimulate their courage, 118. 

Demetrius of Scepfis, the author from 
whom Strabo derives his knowledge 
of the Troad, 49. 57. a contradiction 
of his, ib. commended by Strabo, ib. 
miileads that geographer in his account 
of the fources of the Scamander, 58. 

Dcmodocus extols the exploits of Ulyfles, 

11 7 * 

Defeription, particular, of the feene on 
the top of mount Cotylus, 33, 34. 

Dictys of Crete, and Dares of Phrygia, 
an account of thefe authors, 40. n. 

Diodorus Siculus, quoted, 89. n. 

Diomed' 
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Diomede fets out in the night with Ulyf- 
fes, 113. flays Dolon, and fufpends his 
arms on a tamarilk, 105. 

Dolon , the Trojan fpy, flain by Diomede, 
105. his account of the Trojan fla- 
tions, 109. 113. 

Drclincourt, the learned, his Homericus 
Achilles, no. n. 


E 

Egypt , Mr Bryant’s opinion of the hil¬ 
locks there, 88. 

Ene, or .ne, village of, defcribed, 30. a 
torrent there, 31. but cannot be the 
Scamander, ib. 

Erin , village of, 116. 

Erineos, grove of wild figs, 21. 116. ib. n. 

Erin-keu, fee It-Guelmes. 

Erkejpghi, village of, Kiolk or Tchiflek 
near it, 12. 

Ejkuptcbu , the fame with Palasfcepfis, 31. 

67. 

EJfay, Pope's, on Homer’s battles praifed, 
71. quoted, ib. 

Epirus , Andromache, feen by ./Eneas 
there, 123. its fhores feen by the au¬ 
thor, 124. 

Euftatbius, his explication of vrpoafWaj, 
99. n. 


F 

Fig-trees, wild, great number of them, 
2 1. abound in the plain of Troy, 116. 

Fimbria puts V. Flaccus to death, 46. 
his cruelty to the Trojans, 47. over¬ 
come by Sylla, ib. 

Fleet, Turkilh, commanded by Haflan 
Pacha, enters the Hellefpont, 28. of the 
Greeks how arranged, 96. 

Freinjbemius , his account of Alexander’s 
vifiting the Troad, in his Supplement 
to Curtius, 44, 45. 




G 

Gate, fee Scsean and Dardanian. 

Greeks, modern, their fuperftition, 17. 
ancient, carry on a predatory war a- 
gainft the Trojans, 103. encamp in 
full force the tenth year of the war, 
104. where they buried, 122. 

H 

Halil-eli, village of, ruins near it, 22 
thefe the ruins of the temple of Apol¬ 
lo, 66. no. 

Hajfan Pacha, Kiolk built by him, and 
its defign, 12. his architefts diieft a 
farcophagus to be ufed as a cittern, 13. 
his threats, 17. enters the Hellefpont 
as admiral of the Turkilh fleet, 28. 
his cruelty, ib. 

Haven, Karanlik-Limani, the haven of 
the Greeks, 105. 

Hell or fights on the left of the army, 68. 
holds a council at the tomb of Ilus, 
113. Bands near the Scaean gate, 119. 
his tomb where, 122. by whom open¬ 
ed, 123. pointed out by Virgil, ib. his 
funeral defcribed by Homer, 125. pur- 
fued by Achilles, 129. was he purfued 
round the walls of Troy? 135. his 
propofal when he challenges the Gre¬ 
cian chiefs, 145. 

Helenas , where he formerly reigned, 124* 

Hercules, young, his ftatue, 7. 

Herodes Atticus , appointed by Adrian 
furveyor of the works at Alexandria 
Troas, 8. his magnificence, ib. his a- 
quedudl, ib. its probable ufe, 15. 

Herodotus, next to Homer, who gives any 
account of the Troad, 42. no proof 
that he ever vifited Troy, ib. his de- 
fcription of Xerxes’s march quoted, ib. 
and 43. 

Hillocks, fee Barrows. 

Homer, fancy refpe&ing him, 41. of his 
blindnefs, ib. n. a paflage in the Iliad 
refpefting the Scamander explained, 

59 - 
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his account of the fources of It-Guelmes, arrival of the author at, other* 


59. n. 

that river quoted by Strabo, 58. more 
accurate than all the travellers, 68. bis 


wife called Erin-keu,ar. 

Julia, the daughter of Auguftus, well 


tney 

,48. 


exa St description of the Scamander and nigh drowned in the Scamander, 48. 

the Simois, 8a.—87. his teftimony Julian family, why they exempted the 
concerning the Sepulchres of the dead, 

89. his account of the tomb of /Efye- 
tes, 94. his defcription of the arrange¬ 
ment of the Grecian Beet cited, 97. n. 
and explained, ib. and 99, 100. n. epi- 


Trojans from taxes 
Jupiter, his balance, 130. 


thets he gives the citadel of Troy, 117. 
his defcription of He&or’s funeral, 
125. remarks on that description, ib. n. 
his account of Achilles’s purfuit of 
He&or critically examined, 135, &c 


K 


Karanlik-Limani, the fhut haven, Seen by 
the author, ai. 

Kas-dabi, mountain of the goofe, the 
fame with mount Cotylus, 60. 


the precifion with which he defcribes Kemalli, village of, a Latin infcription 


the monuments in the Troad, 143. his 
acquaintance with the fources of fenii- 
bility, 145. his account of the fituation 
of the monuments of Patroclus and 
Achilles, 146. the age in which he 
lived, 152. his verSes more durable than 
any infcription, 153. none in ufe in 
the time of the Trojan war, ib. to 
whom he Sung, 154. 

Horace , quoted, 6. 141. n. 148. n. 

Horfe, the wooden, 117. Trojans delibe- Lautie, Rev. Mr, his drawing of an urn. 


found there, « 

Kiojk, or Tchifleck, built by Hafian 
Pacha, 12. beautiful ftream near it de¬ 
scribed, 13. 

Koum Kali, caftle of the Sand, why So 
called, 17. defcribed, 18. 


L 


rate about it, ib. 


I 


91. n. 

leblos, promontory of, the fame with cape 

Baba, 2. 

Letter from the author to Mr Dalzel, 92. 


n. 


Jefferfon, Mr, his account of Barrows in Leunclavius or Lewenldau, editor of Xe- 


America, 91, 92. n 
Jeni-chehr, village of, hillocks near it, 15. 
description of it, 16. 


nophon’s works, fails in the Helle¬ 
spont, 102. n. his account of diftances 
on the coaft there, ib. 


Ilians, the village of, 64. thought the Lidja-Hamam, warm baths at Alexan 


feat oi ancient Troy, 65. 

Ilium, New, placed at the termination of 
two chains of hills, 6a. 67. 

Hus, his monument, 4. 63. where Situ¬ 
ate, 11 a. probably the fame with 
Sputr/ju{vcbioio, ib. why at a confider- 
able diltance from Troy, 113. why- 
near the Grecian entrenchments, ib. 
why near the river, 114. 

Infer iptions, none could be found in the 
monuments of the Troad, 153. 


dria Troas, fo called by the Turks, 7, 
defcribed, ib. 

Lucan quoted, 14. 41. 47. 123. 

Lucian quoted, 96. n. 

Lycaon, where Surprised by Achilles, 

IX 7* 

Lycopbron, his mention of Achilles’s 
urn, 151. 


M. 




# 



INDEX. 


M 


P 


Mamalukes, fubdued 

28. 


Map 


69—73. extraordinary miftakes 


Panthta, fee Abradatas. 

Palafcepfis, the fame with Efktiptchu, 31, 
Palias, where ihe exhorts the Greeks, 
118. 


in it, 69. its merit, 70. an error in it 
endeavoured to be accounted 
the conformity of Pope’s Effay with of He&or, 115. 


Parts lays a fnare for Achilles, and kiUs 
him, in. his anfwer to the inve&ives 


Map, ib. Mr Wood 


Patroclus, his tomb feen by Dr Chandler, 


examined, 75. 81. a negligent per- 55. by Pococke, ib. defcribed byHo- 


formance, 78. 

Mars , where he exhorts the Trojans, 118. 
Mendere, the great torrent of the plain fo 
called by the Turks, 23. defcribed, 27. 
30. 

Mercury ,where and when he meets with 
Priam, 113. why he blames that king, 

ib. 

Miltiades, his tomb mentioned by Paufa- 
nias, 90. n. 

Mine, a filver one near Efkuptchu, 31. 
Mineral waters, hot, at Alexandria Tro- 
as, 7. 9. their quality, ; 

Minerva, her ftatue found 
Achilles, 149. 

Monuments, ere&ed on the field of battle, 
39. in the Troad, by whom mention¬ 
ed, 143. their exiftence at this day, ib. 
defcribed by Homer, 147,148. 
Montague , Lady Mary Wortley, vifits 




b of 


the Troad, her account 01 it, 54. 
Mounds , fee Barrows. 

Mounts, or hillocks, defcribed by the 
Author, at Udjek, 15. at Jeni-chehr, 
18. on the road to It-Guelmes, 20. 
See Barrows. 

Myrinna, her tomb, called alfo Batieia, 


63. 118. 


N 


Ntjlor, his anxiety, 112. he awakes Dio¬ 
mede, ib. 

Ninus , how buried, 89. n. 


X 


mer, 147. ib. n. his ghoft demands of 
Achilles the rites of fepulture, 151. n. 

Paufanias, never vifited the Troad, 48. 
derives information from a Myfian, 49. 
quoted, 90. n. told by this Myfian of 
the file of Ajax’s bones, 10 7. his account 
of the opening of He&or’s tomb, 123. 

Pennant, Mr, his account of Barrows in 
Scotland, 91. n. 

Tlepi, the prepofition, an enquiry into its 
fignification when governing the accu- 
fative in Homer, 136. n. 

Pillar, fometimes erefted over fepulchral 
mounds, 90. n. 

Piraeus, the author embarks at that port, 

2 . 

Plague, the real caufe of its infe&ing the 
Grecian army, 104. 

Plain’, among the mountains, narrow, ex¬ 
tending all the way to Scepfis, 6 7. 

Pliny, his account of the fhadow of mount 
Athos, 36. his aecount of the diftance 
between the Siglan and Rhoetdan pro¬ 
montories agrees with the author’s 
meafurement, 102. 

Pococke, Dr, takes an edifice at Alexan¬ 
dria Troas for a gymnafium, 9. the 
firft of the modems who penetrated 
into the Troad, 51. his defcription 
ufeful though in fome refpeds errone¬ 
ous and obfcure, ib. what he faw there, 
ib. marks out diftin&ly the tomb of 
Ajax, 100. charafter of that traveller, 
ib. n. too diffident as to the monuments 
'of the Troad, xoi. 14T. 

Polites, the fon of Priam, furveyi the Gre¬ 
cian army from the tomb of A2fyetes,94. 

Pompey, 



v 


I N D E X. 


Pompey, (perhaps M. Anthony) carries 

the fbttue of Aja* to Esy|>t, 47. S 

Pope, his inaccurate tranuation of a paf- 


fa§e of Homer, 6 c. n. his Map of the Salijbttiy plain, the author vifits 



of Troy enmisfd, 69-—73. his 
iy on Homer’s batdexpraiied, 71. 
quoted particularly, ib. its conformity 
with the author's map, ib. his aaiftaken 
notion of the fiations of Achilles and 
Ajax, 98. n. his confufed translation of 
a paffage in Homer, in coofequeoce of 
that error, 99. n. his opinion of certain 
pafbgea in the Iliad, 141. n. 

Potter, his antiquities quoted, 93. n. 

Pownai, Governor, his defcnption of a 
fepulchral monument, to8. n. 

Priam , his palace, 9. he goes to beg the 


Sandys, his account of the Troad, 53. n. 
Sarcophagi, of white marble, why broken 
by the Turks, 7. 

Sarpedaa, the virtuous, how to be buried 
in Lycia, 90. a. 

Sctean gate, description of, 119. ib, n. 
the feme with the Dardanian, ib. where 

placed,#. 

Scamandtr , called alfo X an thus, and why, 
14. n. cannot be the Same with the 
torrent at Ene, 31. Hamer’s account 
of its Sources quoted by Strabo, 38. 

diverfion of its waters into . another 


body of Heftor, 113. his gardens, 117. channel, 66 . called 


If' 


Priefis of the lower empire, why they 
did not demolish the Pagan monuments, 

5°- 

nfwpfvewf' that word explained, 99. a. 
Purfuit of He&or by Achilles, the nature 
of, examined, 136, 8tc. 


after 


jun&ian with the Simois 


Q. 

% 

Quintus Calaber, deferibes the funeral of 


Ajax, 107. n 


R 


Rata, a great fall of, 32. 

Rttds abound in the marShes near the 
month of the Scanaander, 105. 

Rbat/am, or the Rboetdau promontory, 
64. loz. the Grecian ieet arranged 
betwixt that and the Sigdan promon¬ 
tory, and how, 96, 97, 98. n. distance 
betwixt it and the Sigfcm promontory, 
mi stak e n by Strabo, zoa. meafured by 
the author, ib. 

River, a beautiful Small one deferibed, 
at. its fources, a 6 . one of them warm, 

ib. 

Road, public, where, zi8. 

Romans, their attachment to ancient 
Troy, 4 6. 


mentions, 74. mistaken by Mr Wood, 
80. compared with the Simois, 82, 
83. its rapidity, ib. why called by 
Homer whirling, ib. fubjed to no in - 
creafe or diminution, ib. the tranfpa- 
rency of its waters, ib. its borders 
flowery, 83. what fort of trees ftill 
grow there, ib. Homer’s defcnption of 
it accurate, ib. his charafter of it and 
of the Simois, 83, 84. its breadth ac¬ 
cording to Homer, 85. deferibed by 
Della Valid, 86; n. conveys its peren¬ 
nial Stream through the camp, and fup- 

freSh Water, 104. n. its 

126. the Same 




fources where, 119 
with the fprings of Bounarbtchi, 
warm fource and its cold fource 

i 

reeds near them, ib. 

Scotland, Barrows or cairns there, < 
Semtramis, how She buried 


• * 


os, 89 

Chifh 


ull, 


flan inscription, deferibed ly 
z6. 

flan and Rhcetdan promontories, di¬ 
stance between them, 64. the Grecian 
fleet arranged between them, and in 
what manner, 96,97,98. n. See Rhoe- 
tdan. 

mois, the fource of that river in mount 
Cotylus, 60. it flows near Callicolond, 
65. its union with the Scamander, 66 . 

rolls 


I 


N 


D 


£ 


X. 


rolls its courfc through a narrow val- Tcbiblai, village 
1 ey, 67. Pope mifplaces it, )i. com* Temple, ruins of 


pared with the Scamander, 83. an im¬ 
petuous torrent, 84. n. mentioned by 
Della Valid, 86. n. 

Sophocles, his opinion of the interment of 
Ajax, 197. n. 

Sources of the Scamander, where, 1x9. 
the fame with the fprings of Bounar- 
bachi, 1 a6. See Scamander. 

Sonomenus, Hermias, his account of Con- 
ftantine's founding a city in the pjain 


of Troy, 49. n. 


# 49* 1 

Spatiamusni, Dr, fails on board the fame 

velTel with the author, 1. his charac- opens into a large plain, 21. the rivu 
ter, ib. why difpetched by the Empe- let which runs through it, ib. ruins 01 
ror Jofeph II. to the Levant, ib. its banks, ib. 

Stonehenge, defcription of, 92. n. Barrows Thymbrius, river of, waters the valley o 


Thetis, her lamentation at the profpeft of 
Achilles’s death, 1x1. n. 

topw/tif, and the monument of Ilus, pro¬ 
bably thefeme, in, 113. 

Thucydides, the number of ihips in the 
Grecian fleet according to that hiftori- 
an, 96. n. 

Tbymbra, valley of, 66 . watered by the 
Thymbrius, ib. defcribed, 109. 

Tbymbreean Apollo, his temple where fi- 
tuate, 66. tio. 


fails on board the fame Thy mbreh-Deri, the valley of Thy tnbrek 


there, ib. 

Strabo, his affirmation concerning the in¬ 
habitants of mount Athos falfe, 37. 
apology for, ib. n. never vifited the 
Troad, 48. derives his information 
from Demetrius of Scepfis, 49. $7. his 
account of the fources of the Scaman¬ 
der erroneous and obfcure, 58, 59, 60. 
his account has milled other travellers, 
59. n. in many refpelb agrees with the 
authors map, 62. inftances, ib. 63. 64. 
miftaken as to the diftance between the 
Sigdan and Rhoetdan promontories, 64. 
(fill needs an intelligent editor, ib. n. 
emendation of a paflage of, propofed, 


lbymonus, nver or, waters the valley or 
Thymbra, 66. runs into the Scaman¬ 
der, ib. X09. 

Torrent dried up, 17. rnarfh at the place 
of its difcharge, ib. 

Tott, Baron de, his batteries, r9. 

Toup, the late Mr, quoted, 101. n. 
Tragefcea, the fait pits of, 4. 

Travellers who have vifited the Troad, 

39—5*- 5<S* 

Troad, travellers who vifited it, 40—5 6 . 
85. Mr Wood bewildered there, 56. 
75. transformed by him into a chaos, 
80. 


Trotan war, not a poetical notion, 39. 
Trojans, where they buried, 122. wo¬ 
men, where they walhed their gar¬ 
ments, xa8. 

Troy, the plain of, vifited by Homer, 41. 
by Aifchines, 43. by Alexander, 44. by 
Julius Csefar, 47. by Conftantine, 40. 


war, not a poetical 1 fi&ion 


in. 


nuns 


pie, 2. 

Sunium, the promontory of, the author 
lands there, 2. 

Sylla, advifes the Trojans to fubmit to 
Fimbria, 46. overcomes Fimbria, 47. 
affords Dome confolation to the Trojans, 

ib. 


n. by Dr Pococke, 51. by Belon, ib. 
n. by Sandys, 52, 53. n. by Lady M. 
W. Montague, 54. n. by Della Valle', 
84—87. n. has not changed its ap¬ 
pearance fmce Strabo’s time, 67. 

Troy, ancient city of, placed at the com¬ 
mencement of two chains of bills. 62. 


Belon 


T 


Tamari/h abound 
Scamander, xof 


fituation proved 


year 


120. why 
15. plain 


called inptoeaot by Homer, 1x5. plain 
pf, very fertile, tb. a great way from 

the 



4 


I 


ff ' D 


E 


X, 


i ‘ " * 

reeds neat it, ib. impreg- WiilUms, Dr Stephen, hie account of 


it 7 


c except on one fide, ib. its citadel 

♦ * 

their vigilance, 37. their charac¬ 
ter, 38. their refpeft for tbe tombs of 
the dead, 50. give the fame * name to 
fepolchral mounds with the Egyptians, 
Turkilh women where they wafti- 
their varments. 128. their opinion 



of the tombs in the Troad, 142. com 
pared with the ancient Greeks in Ho 
titer’s time, 153. 

urnut, his coihbat with ./Eneas com. 

pared with that of He&or with Achil¬ 
les, 130. * 

wining , Mr, his new tranflation of Ari- 
ilotle's Poetics quoted, 140. n. 


V 


/ 


Irgil, his ingenious method of pointing 
out He&or's tomb, 123. quoted, 123, 
124. a fi&ion of his refpe&ing the 


dragging of 


body 


does not always agree in fads with Ho¬ 
mer, 140. n. 

Vdjtky artificial mount near it, defcribed, 
11, 12. profpe& ' 


nu 


JESjctcs 


UlyJJii, by whom his exploits extolled, 

HI• 

Um, one dug up in Cornwall, 90. n. urns 
dug up in Scotland, 91. n. an urn 
found in the tomb of Achilles, 149. 
•what it contained, ib. how decorated, 
ib. the poetical hiftory of it, 150. ib. n. 
how it might have been preferred, 
152. how it might have been obtain¬ 
ed. *53- 


W 


Wallace the Rev. Dr, on the Numbers of 
Mankind, 9 6. n. 


Barrows in Cornwall, 90, 91. n. 

Wood. Mr, bewildered in the Troad, 56. 
cenlured, 67. he cenfurea Pope's Map 
with afperity, 69. his own Map exa¬ 
mined,. 75. viewed the Troad errone- 

oufly, ib. did not know the. Scam an- 
der, 76. took no notice of the monu¬ 
ments in the Troad, ib. cannot find the 
country to agree with Homer’s de- 
fcriptioOs, ib. his vain endeavours tg 
account for this, 77. quoted, 76, 77. 
thinks the Scamander changed, 78. 
his Map a negligent performance, ib. 
his miftakes accounted for, ib. 79. why 
he did not know the fources of the 
Scamander, ib. time of die year when 
he faw them, ib. n. defcribes that river 
without knowing it, ib. n. totally be¬ 
wildered as he advances among the 
mountains, ib. bis pbftii|acy, 80. trans¬ 
forms the Troad into a chaos, ib. mi- 
dak es the hideous torrent that waihes 
the walls of En£ for the Scamander, 
ib. his flowery defeription, Jb. his ac¬ 
count exploded, 81. miltaken as to the 
Rhoetdan promontory, 98. 102. cen- 
fured, 100. 


X 


Xenophon quoted, 89, 90. n. 

Xylandtr miftakes a word in Strabo, 65. 


n. 


Z 


Zuliani, the Chevalier, Ambaflador from 
the Republic of Venice to the Porte, 
receives the author on board his veflal, 
z. character of that Minifier, ib. 


MVSEYM 


errata. BRITAXNICVM 


Page xi 7. line 4. for forty, read 

from the bottot 


13a. 

136. 




for xii. read xxii 


bojlilibut read baftUilu 


THE END. 


